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Why Are We Playgoers ? 


By MARIE CORBETT KILBURN. 


WeHY do we go to the play? We do go. Day by day the 
theatres multiply and the playgoing public increases. 
The stage is a staple topic of conversation at our dinner 
and tea tables; it fills columns of our newspapers ; it is 
one of the most eons features of the life of the 
day. 

Of course, it is denounced by an ever diminishing 
section of society as a hotbed of unwholesome excitement and social 
corruption, while a scarcely larger contingent asserts its claim to be 
considered as a lofty ethical and moral influence. 

Perhaps most of us are content to defend it from the lower stand- 
point of the necessity for recreation; more especially in these 
degenerate dramatic days, when farce and burlesque count the 
larger following, and comedy and tragedy are somewhat at a dis- 
count, They have a strong minority; they can afford to wait. The 
higher forms of drama will always triumph in the end, but there are 
wide lacunz now and then, when a blank of ennwi lies over the 
stage, when the “sotie,” the farce, and the ballet reign supreme, and 
audiences have reached that last dismal deep when social tradition 
compels them where they are neither stirred nor amused, where 
laughter is almost as socially inadmissible as tears. They are bored 
because they come to be bored, to pass an evening with the least 
possible amount of mental strain. The houses which cater for such 
a public may be vicious or purely vacuous; they are in any case not 
entitled to be considered seriously as the abode of the Drama,—with 
a big D,—but may be classed with music-halls and variety shows. 

Otherwise, be it the better kind of farce or tragedy, Burnand or 
Shakespeare, they are not so dissimilar in their raison d’étre, in their’ 
grip on the public. 

And often as the use of the stage is understated, or overstated, she 
does still serve some better cause than merely to amuse. In her’ 
youth she did the Church some useful service, for in the Middle: 
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Ages it was the Church who waged war with nature and tried to 
crush out the natural emotions of mankind, till, finding them too 
strong for her, she called in the Drama’s aid to appease the cravings 
which she could not preach down, preferring to supply the need 
rather than to lose the clientéle. 

Now it is society which represses all show of passion or feeling under 
her velvet mask. The nineteenth century is an age at once cynical 
and prosaic ; an age which discounts all nobleness of motive, and is 
apt to discredit any act of heroism which breaks the even tenor of its 
calm respectability. It is quite as fearful of rising above, as of falling 
below, the level of average public opinion—rather afraid of the un- 
usual than of the vicious, and, in what it considers subversive of all 
moral order, rather concerned after all with the order than the 
morality. 

An age “frigid, decorous, alarmed,” as Lord Beaconsfield termed 
it, and yet an age which, stripped of its modern trappings, is merely 
human after all; not devoid of the elements of tragedy and comedy, 
not incapable of hearty laughter, not insensible to the common bond 
of suffering and sorrow which binds its units together. But it is an 
age of repression, whose highest heroism is not apparent, consisting, 
as it most frequently does, in suffering behind a smile, crushing 
down all appearance of agony, and playing an unruffled part before 
the world. Society insists on, yet wearies of, this conventionality. 
To satisfy the emotional.and imaginative side of our natures becomes 
a craving which music and the theatre best satisfy in all over-civilized 
communities, whether of modern England or ancient Greece. They 
lift the veil and, by showing the throbbing of the great human heart 
beneath, ease the sense of unreality which oppresses our civilization. 
The Spartan boy is too often held up for our admiration and imita- 
tion. A whole generation of Spartan boys has a depressing influence 
on the world, and, on the whole, it is perhaps more wholesome to 
hunt the fox and kill him in the open. In an age of license, the 
stage may be the ringleader of-the roysterers; in an age of arti- 
ficial repression it is the touchstone of feeling and emotion. 

Schiller, in his “ Aesthetische Erziehung,” urges the need of cul- 
tivating the capacity for feeling. “Ausbildung des Enpfindungs 
vermogen ist also das dringenderest bediirfniss der Zeit.” Nowa- 
days, the want is probably still more pressing, and we must own the 
stage as a most potent instrument to this end. For since every 
faculty may become atrophied and drop off by constant disuse if we 
concentrate our attention on the material aspects of life, our imagina- 
tive and reflective powers must suffer. 

Nor, while urging the necessity that the drama must be a power of 
“light and leading,” must we lose sight of the fact that what public 
opinion makes it, that it will be. It is the public after all that 
creates the laws of tastes, though it has not the knowledge to formu- 
late its code, and the public just now worships respectabilsty—an 
excellent servant, but a bad master. For we should be respectable 
because we are good, and not good because we are respectable. And 
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I own to having a lurking feeling of satisfaction sometimes in seeing 
our smug society shaken into sympathy with a storm of passion 
which outrages all etiquettes and drives Mrs. Grundy behind her fan. 
For society is selfish and very often outraged because a thing is in- 
convenient, and unusual, and disturbing, though it may be heroic and 
chivalrous, and noble (words which are growing to have a strangely 
archaic ring about them, which are almost “bad form,” and yet 
which, in this connection, I cannot do without). No doubt such 
episodes are common enough in the world round us, but we ignore 
them. We touch the other lives with which we come in contact at 
one point only. We receive an impression from them, but cannot 
realise them as a whole. The charm of the stage is that it completes 
the picture and lays bare the hidden springs. The present social 
tone engenders uniformity. A transatlantic phrase best expresses 
our modern ideal, “our level best.” That is what we are coming to. 
We are smoothing out all the inequalities, and filling up the deficien- 
cies ; but we do not see that we are pulling down all the heights—we 
are losing some of the miserable deeps it is true, but we are paying 
for them with the loss of lofty heroism and sublime genius. 

Nor does the new realistic school tend at all—or, if at all, very 
little—to satisfy the real needs of the time. Its professed aim is to 
show us life as it is; but its tendency at the moment is certainly to 
show only the worst side of our modern civilization. No doubt it is 
wholesome for us all to have our vices and our follies held up to us 
from time to time in all their unadorned ugliness ; but, nevertheless, 
it is in the main the true mission of all art to seek for beauty. True 
realism, which dwells only on the nasty, is spurious; yet that is dis- 
tinctly the failing of the naturalists of to-day. In their reaction from 
the tendency of a finikin school, which suppressed all that might jar on 
an emasculated taste, and which made the “cheek of the young per- 
son” the touchstone of excellence in art, they have gone clean over 
to the other swing of the pendulum. 

Setting aside the larger issues of the question, the microscopical 
delineation of every detail of our lives cannot be defended as either 
entertaining or wholesome. There is much in every life history 
which would be petty, sordid, and cramping, were our minds to 
dwell on it; but, happily, we are able to develop a large degree of 
automatic facility in the mere routine of existence, and the mind is 
left free to occupy itself in other ways. Even where this trivial 
scrupulosity has the element of prettiness, it is poor art; it is like a 
pretty room—it pleases your taste, but-you see how it is all arranged 
and the effect produced. It is less healthful than a free landscape, 
where your soul may roam more freely in the larger air, where every 
day you may discover new beauties, and where even defects seem 
more tolerable, because there is more room for them. In a wide 
champaign the eye seldom takes in squalid details. 

That is what we want on the stage—a school which shall give us a 
wide, breezy, healthful view of life, seeing it as a whole, yet with 
the true artist’s power of selection of what is suitable for his purpose, 
and nice sense of proportion and artistic composition. 
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But above all things let us beware of monstrosities. Some modern 
specimens of attenuated wit and overgrown vice can be said to appeal 
to no loftier instincts than do the living skeleton and the fat woman 
at a country fair. 


Se 


““My Luggage.” 
By HARRIETT JAY. 


(Authoress of “The Queen of Connaught,” ac.) 


PART II. 










‘'FTER gazing at me.for a moment he turned away, and I 
z saw his eyes wander to my luckless portmanteau. 
Guessing the thought that was passing through his brain, 
I rose, left my corner, and sat down opposite to him. 

“T am very sorry I spoke as I did just now,” I said in 
as calm a voice as I could, “but I was so concerned at 
losing my bags—and I—I really thought you were a 
robber! I see my mistake now, and apologise.” 

I paused trembling, not knowing how my speech would be 
received. To my intense relief he replied : 

“Ladies have strange fancies; but you see now, don’t you, that by 
casting out those bags, I probably saved your life ?” 

“Probably,” I repeated, for want of something better to say. 

“You agree with me, don’t you, that it’s much better to lose a 
little luggage than to lose one’s life.” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Then permit me,” he continued, taking hold of my portmanteau, 
“to be of some slight service to you again.” 

“Why what are you going to do now?” 

“Tam going to throw out this portmanteau |” 

“ But why ?” 

“‘ Because the carriage is still too heavily laden; don’t you feel the 
oscillation ?” 

I replied that I did, but that I attributed it to the increased speed 

at which we were travelling. 

“That is what you said before,” he continued gravely, “but you 
know nothing of the laws of gravitation.” 
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Again he made a movement towards my portmant2au, and again I 
stopped him. ; 


- “ Must this go ?” I said. 

He replied that it must. 

“ But wouldn’t anything else-do as well—there is your luggage for 
instance ?” 

He replied that he had none, and on glancing round the carriage I 
perceived that he was right. It was all mine; he had not even a 
hand-bag that would hold a clean collar. 

“Well,” I continued, “there are plenty of other things without 
this portmanteau. There are my other two bags, there are my rugs, 
there are the carriage cushions; take them all if you like—take any - 
thing but this!” 

“ But why ?” he asked. 

“ Because this is of the utmost value to me.” 

“ Madam,” he replied gravely, “it is the heaviest.” 

“Decidedly it is the heaviest,” I said, “ but if all these other things 
were disposed of, perhaps the weight of this one would not matter so 
much after all.” 

This argument seemed to carry conviction with it; at any rate, he 
was appeased foratime. Abandoning my portmanteau, he turned 
his attention to my two remaining bags, which had been safely 
tucked away in the rack. First one, then the other, was lifted down 
and thrown out of the window ; the cushions of the carriage followed, 
then my rugs, until the carriage became a positive wreck, and nothing 
was left but my portmanteau, which still lay upon the floor. This 
work had not been accomplished without considerable difficulty, for 
so rapid was the pace at which we were travelling, and so violent 
were the vibrations of the carriage, that my companion could scarcely 
keep his feet. However, his work of destruction was completed at 
last, and when all was over he sat down to gaze at the result: Every 
available light article had been thrown out, but the carriage shook as 
violently as before. Again he turned his eyes upon my portmanteau. 

“You see I was right,” he said, “that portmanteau will certainly 
have to go.” 

I was growing desperate. Determined not to lose this last remnant 
of my property without a struggle, I used every persuasive means in 
my power; to no purpose, however. When once my con)panion had 
got an idea, he stuck to it with pertinacity. He had resolved to cast 
the portmanteau out, and nothing I could say or do would alter his 
determination. Ai last a brilliant idea struck me. 

“Why,” I said, “it is much too big. You couldn’t possibly 7 
that through the window!” 

This idea had evidently not occurred to him. He saw ina 
moment that I was right; but his fertile imagination was not 
without resource. 

“We will open it,” he said, “and throw out the things singly.” 

This at first I positively refused to agree to; but at length, seeing 
that my persistence was beginning to re-arouse his fury, I reluctantly 
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handed him my keys and sat down with a sigh of resignation to 
watch his final task of destruction. 

He took the keys, unlocked the portmanteau, and lifted the lid ; 
then he paused, and gazed with a curious expression at the various 
articles of apparel which met his gaze. 

First there was a wig—a closely-cropped boy’s wig, which was 
neatly folded and lay flat from the pressure of the portmanteau lid ; 
next came a dress coat, then a waistcoat, then a pair of black trousers. 
Each of these articles my companion carefully lifted out ; then he 
turned to me with a very puzzled expression on his face. 

““ Do these things belong to you, madam ?” he asked. 

“They do,” I replied ; “but before this evening, I suppose they 
will belong to some person or persons unknown.” 

“I mean,” he continued in a hesitating kind of way, “do you wear 
them ?” 

“Of course I have worn them; but if you carry out your present 
intention, I shall probably wear them no more.” 

Then it was that brilliant idea number two came into my head, and 
once more I experienced a kind of relief. After all, my sole object 
now was to gain time. If I could only manage to keep my com- 
panion in conversation until the train reached its destination, all 
further evil might be avoided; if not—I trembled to think what 
further wild idea might enter the man’s brain. 

The speed of the train seemed to increase with every mile we 
travelled, and the vibration of the carriage was by this time really 
alarming. Sitting upon the uncushioned seat, I was rocked violently 
from side to side ; while my companion, who was kneeling upon the 
floor before my open portmanteau, and gazing abstractedly at the 
curious mixture of garments which it contained, had some difficulty 
in keeping himself from sprawling on the floor. Suddenly he began 
to collect some of the things together, a proceeding which I hastened 
to stop. 

“Will you listen to me for one moment?” I said, stretching out 
my hand and laying it lightly on his shoulder. 

He turned towards me at once, and I continued : 

“T told you the contents of that portmanteau were of great value 


to me, that was why I asked you to leave it till the last. Now you 
understand the reason, don’t you ?” 


He shook his head. 

“T certainly do not. They seem to be an extraordinary collection 
of articles to belong to a lady.” 

I laughed rather hysterically, I am afraid, as I replied : 


“Yes, to a stranger they must look odd, but the fact is, I am an 
actress.” 


“ An actress?” 
“Yes. Iam to appear to-night at Mumford, and,” I added falter- 


ingly, “I am to wear those clothes.” 
“ Indeed !” 


He seemed to be becoming interested ; my spirits rose a little, and 
I said : 
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“It is not a regular engagement—in fact, it is not an engagement 
at all ; I am simply to appear to-night in a part I have played a good 
dealin London. The piece is to be done at the Theatre Royal, with 
all the original London cast, and as I am one of them, and since it is 
to be for the benefit of a very old friend of mine, I have come down. 
I believe it will be a very great affair. If you throw these things out 
of the window, I don’t know what will happen, as I shall not be able 
to appear at all.” 

I paused, and my companion, without one word of comment, com- 
menced to collect my wardrobe together and roll it into a bundle. 

“ What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“T am going to cast these things out.”’ 

“What, after all I have told you? You will bring a terrible 
calamity upon my friend !” 

“T cannot help that,” he said. 

As he spoke I looked at him in wonder. What terrible change had 
come over him? He rose to his feet for a moment and faced me, 
fixing his eyes upon my face. As he did so, a horrible feeling of 
fear came over me, for I felt that the look in his face meant murder. 
To this day I can never understand how it was that I managed to 
keep my senses, but I did. I. glanced instinctively towards the 
check string, and he saw the look. 

“Tf you touch that,” he said, “I will kill you.” 

He cast out of the window every ariicle which the portmanteau 
had contained ; then he turned to me. 

“Now, madam,” he said, “it is your turn.” 

“My turn?” I cried. 

“Yes,” he continued. “Iam going to cast you out now.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried, making a brave effort to choke down 
my fear. “Do you still think the carriage is overloaded ?” 

“ta” 

“ In that case it is you who should go out,” I continued desperately 
“ You are very much taller than I am, and twice as heavy.” 

This view of the case seemed by no means pleasing to my travelling. 
companion. He himself had evidently no wish to join the majority, 
though he had made up his mind to send me there. Nevertheless, I 
continued to argue the matter in order to gain time. How long the 
argument lasted I don’t know; I only dimly remember saying the 
wildest things. I havea recollection of the horror which overcame 
me as I saw the face of my companion becoming once more disturbed 
by mad fury. I saw him come towards me with outstretched hands, 
as if about to grapple with me; then suddenly the train slackened 
its speed, the engine whistled shrilly, and I knew that we were 
nearing the station. I fell back on to the seat, and for the first time 
in my life I fainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in the waiting-room 
of the station, surrounded by an eager and interested crowd. My 
first feeling was one of astonishment at finding myself alive, then I 
thought of my companion, and asked quickly : 
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“Where is he?” 

- “Qh, he’s taken,” was the reply. 
: “Taken ?” 

“ Yes miss, and he’ll be sent back to the asylum by the next train. 
He only escaped this morning, and they telegraphed his description at 
ence. And now, miss, what has he done to you, and what can we do 
for you?” 

I gave a brief account of what had occurred, and asked them to 
“ récover for me, if possible, my lost luggage ; then, having ascertained 
that my maid had been left behind in London, and feeling sure that 
she would follow by the next train, I got into a cab and drove at once 
to the hotel, where rooms had been ordered for me. The rooms were 
ready, and dinner was awaiting me. Before sitting down to it, how- 
ever, I despatched a message to my old friend, the manager of the 
Theatre Royal, asking him to come to meat once. I had got half 
through my dinner when he walked into the room. 

“ Anything the matter ?” he asked, looking anxiously into my face. 

‘Yes, I am sorry to say there is a good deal the matter,” I replied. 
*T shan’t be able to play to-night.” 

“Not play to-night ? In heaven’s name why ?” 

“For the best of reasons, I have no wardrobe.” Whereupon I gave 
him a description of what had occurred in the train. 

“The madman,” I said, “is by this time on his way back to the 
asylum, but my clothes are scattered in various places down the line. 
What am I to do? If I were going to play any ordinary part, I 
might manage; but to wear boy’s clothes which have not been 
specially made for me, is quite out of the question.” 

Without another word, my friend rose and left me. Half-an-hour 
later, I received a little note. 


“Dear Kitty,” he wrote, “It’s all right. I’ve postponed the benefit. Dormez 
bien, and don’t dream of the madman. I'll look round in the morning. 


— CHARLES MAYLAND.” 


In the morning I was awakened by my maid bringing in my tea and 
the papers. I sipped my tea, opened the paper, and turned to the 
adyertisement of the Theatre Royal. I found that the benefit had 
been pustponed “in consequence of an alarming accident to Miss 
Katherine Fane ;” while in another part of the paper, I found a long 
and very flowery description of my adventure with the lunatic, an 
account winding up with the announcement “that I was at present 
suffering from nervous prostration, but that I hoped to be able to 
appear in a few days.” 

On going down to breakfast, I found my old friend awaiting me. 

“T’ve fixed the benefit for this day week,” he said, “and you don’t 
move out of Mumford till it’s over. This first adventure has done us 
good ; a second one might have a contrary effect, so, as you are here, 
you will remain here till it’s all over.” 

And I did stay, and a very pleasant week I had on the whole, 
though before it came to an end, I was a good deal worried by being 
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stared at wherever I went by an excited and eager crowd, for, thanks 
to the marvellous advertising powers of Mr. Mayland, my adventure 
was soon pretty well known, and I became as great an object of in- 
terest as Marwood was when he came down to execute his labours 
in the gaol. At length the night of the benefit arrived. As I was 
making my way to my dressing-room, I met Mr. Mayland, who in- 
formed me, with a beaming smile, that the house was magnificent. 
He was in particularly good spirits, so also was I, for my missing 
luggage had been recovered, very little, if any, the worse for its ad- 
venture. The evening passed off splendidly ; the house was packed 
from floor to ceiling, and the piece never went better. When all was 
over, Mr. Mayland invited the members of the company to his room, 
where we found some champagne. Someone proposed the manager’s 
health, but Mayland laughingly said : 

“‘T propose the health of a much more important person. Here is 
to our friend and benefactor, THE MADMAN.” 


SSF 


In and Out of Shakespeare. 


By the Author of “Shakespeare Diversions.” 


III.—ORLANDO IN ARDEN. 


brotherly love,” occasioned by the law of primogeni- 

ture in noble families—or rather by the unnecessary 

distinctions grafted on it, and this in children of the 

same stock —is almost a commonplace in our early 

plays. The Orlando and Oliver of “As You Like It,” 
have their analogues in “The Scornful Lady” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in “The Brothers” of James Shirely (1626), where Fran- 
cisco tells Fernando, resenting his claims as senior, that, there being 
no inequality in their blood, the law of nature meant they should be 
equal : 
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It was first tyranny, then partial custom, 

Made you more capable of land. Would you 

Be lord of us because you are first-born, 

And make our souls your tenante too? When I've 
Named you my elder brother, I exclude 

All servitude. 


Orlando, in the first scene of “As You Like It,” begins to “ mutiny 
against this servitude.” Oliver keeps him “rustically” at home, 
without advantage of education or society. Oliver’s horses are bred 
better. Oliver feeds Orlando in common with his hinds ; system- 
atically, and of malice aforethought, snubs, degrades, and humiliates 
him. Is it not time Orlando vel Rolando should play the Roland to 
this Oliver ? 

At any rate, it is time that the younger brother should quit the old 
roof-tree, and seek a sheltering retreat under the shade of melancholy 
boughs, and in what he calls, on first acquaintance, the “ desert inac- 
cessible ” of Arden. 

His first experiences in the forest are of a forbidding sort. Old 
Adam, his faithful fellow traveller, has fallen by the wayside, fainting 
for food ; and Orlando rushes in upon the feasting foresters, with 
his sword drawn, and the rude cry, from his impetuous young heart, 
doubtful how it may be taken, “ Forbear, and eat no more!” Adam 
shall be fed before any more of those viands be consumed. His ne- 
cessity shall know no law. But he has lighted on gentlemen, on 
gentle men. No need of force to move them to gentleness. Speak 
they so gently ? What can the hot youth do, himself of gentle birth, 
but blush and hide his sword ? 

There is a flavour, but only a rough one, of this scere in the men- 


acing questioners and defiant answerers in Scott’s “Lord of the 
Isles :"— 


“How say you if, to wreak the scorn 
That pays our kindness harsh return, 
We should refuse to share our meal ? ” 

“Then say we that our swords are steel, 
And our vows bind us not to fast 
Where gold or force may buy repast!” 


So again, in Sir Walter’s “ Monastery,” young Glendinning plays 
Orlando’s part of peremptory demand, forgetting the suwaviter of ap- 
peal in the fortiter of exigent need. “There is no time to expound 
anything,” said Halbert ; “I tell thee a man’s life is at stake, and thou 
must come to aid him, or I will carry thee by force.” Frederick, in 
“ Lovers” Vows,” translated from Kotzebue by Mrs. Inchbald—which, 
if not remembered for any merit of its own, or for Mrs. Inchbald’s 
sake, is yet safe from absolute oblivion so long as there are readers 
of incomparable Jane Austen’s “ Mansfield Park,”—the soldier son 
in that translated piece all but opens it by his clamour for relief at 
the ale-house door—relief, not for Frederick himself, but for his 
fainting mother, sunk famishing along the roadside, like octogenarian 
Adam. The landlord is disposed to demur and delay, and indisposed 
to deal with so strange a customer; but a bottle of wine Frederick 
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will have—enforcing the order, literally an order, with the monitory 
menace, “ And be quick about it, or I’ll smash every window in your 
house |” 

Crabbe’s “ Hall of Justice ” opens with the vagrant’s avowal before 
the magistrate, that a criminal she is, if crime it be to seize tempting 
food for her starving child : 

“My crime.!—this sick’ning child to feed, 
I seized the food, your witness saw ; 


I know your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a stronger law.” 


The atmosphere of Arden, and Elizabethan accents, will be partially 
regained, if we turn from Crabbe’s unadorned realism to “The Sea 
Voyage” of Beaumont and Fletcher, and note how like in tone to 
Orlando’s plea ad misericordiam is that pathetically enforced by Se- 
bastian : “If ever you have look’d on better days, if ever,” etc., for 
thus the noble Portuguese delivers himself :— 


“Tf ever pity dwelt in noble hearts, . . . 
If ever ye have heard the name of friendship, 
Or suffer'd in yourselves the least afflictions, 
Have gentle fathers that have bred ye tenderly, 
And mothers that have wept for your misfortunes, 
Have mercy on our miseries.” 


And his pleadings, like Orlando’s,. strike home; nor is either Se-~ 
bastian in the first act, or Albert in the second, sent empty away. 
Albert’s entreaty to the Countess is couched in terms to assure her 
that, Orlando like, ’tis not for himself he begs thus beseechingly ; 


and to others he afterwards appeals in the same strain :— 


“ Though ‘twill appear a wonder, one near starved 
Should refuse rest and meat, I must not take 
Your noble offer—I left in yonder desert 
A virgin almost pined . . . I deeply vow'd 
Not to taste food or rest, if Fortune brought it me, 
Till I blessed her with my return.” 


Not long has Orlando been in Arden, a welcome guest, ere he be- 
gins to carve the name of his mistress on its tree trunks, and ta 
festoon them with copies of verses by her fair image inspired. Anon 
he has to listen to banter from her saucy lips about a man that haunts 
the forest, and abuses the young plants with carving Rosalind oa 
their barks—a man that hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles ; “all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind.” So rallies 
him his “ unexpressive she,” in the guise of Ganymede. Yet are the 
carvings dear to her as to himself were those of Mopsus or of Gallus 
in Virgil. 

The rind of every plant her name shall know, 
. And as the rind extends, the love shall grow. 

Thomson’s Damon is for fancying a proud Lycoris (such as the 
Virgilian eclogue assigns to Gallus) in his Musidora. But nothing 
of the kind. Musidora not only reads his verses, but approvingly 
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and assentingly answers them. Tasso’s Erminia used often, while 
her flock lay under the greenwood shade, to make songs and sonnets 
to her knight, “ And them engraved in bark of beech and bays,” as 
Fairfax alliteratively Englished it. The story of the shepherdess, 
Marcela, related to Don Quixote by the goat-herd Pedro, includes 
mention of some two dozen of tall beeches near her dwelling, not one 
of which but has her name engraven on its smooth bark. The Dun 
himself, in his moody self-questionings anent Dulcinea, half repents 
molesting trees that never did him harm, but goes on barking and 
carving on them all the same. And even in the penultimate chapter 
of his strange eventful history, and on the eve of his fatal sickness, 
we find the emaciated knight heartily assenting to his companions’ 
plan of severally cutting on the bark of every tree they come near 
the name of the shepherdess beloved by each. 

Prior’s Henry—a Henry that-at once suggests Emma—sets to work 
with a will (and a knife) ‘at a-spreading beech in a verdant glade, 
and joys to see the “tender mark” grow with the year and widen 
with the bark. Justice Woodcock (“ Love in a Village ”) desires to 
know if Rosina has a hankering after some lover in dowlas, who 
spoils his worship’s trees by engraving true-lovers’ knots upon them, 
with your horn and buck-handled knives. The action of time on 
the carving, the course of bark, is a theme after “ Ingoldsby’s ” own 
heart :— 


Ay, here stands the Poplar, so tall and so stately, 
On whose tender rind—'twas a little one then— 

We carved our initials, though not very lately, 

. We think in the great eighteen hundred and ten. 


Yes, lost is the G which proclaim'd Georgiana, 
Our heart’s empress then ; see, ‘tis grown all askew ; 
And it’s not without grief we perforce entertain a 
Conviction, it now looks much more like a Q. 


No doubt there might be deciphered other such Q’s from all quar- 
ters. But the Ingoldshy carver is confessedly given to change, and 
is no more proof against time than initial G’s are, in wood-carving. 
He is not “ Faithful for Ever,” like the hero of the poem so entitled, 
who can refer back a whole decade with a clear conscience, and 
invite his mistress to share in that retrospectivere view : ecce signum ! 


Upon a beech he bids her mark where, ten years since, he carved her name ; 
_ It grows there with the growing kark, and in his heart it grows the same. 


It is in analogy rather with Mr. Barham’s strain than with Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s, that an American bard records the result of 
revisiting in middle life the gray old birch whereon he had whittled 
his schoolboy name, remembering how small his shadow fell, as he 
painfully reached and wrote a sign for futurity ; and now, stooping 
a little, he discovered but a half-healed, curious wound—an ancient 
scar in the bark, but no initial of his. Hood is more “ punny” than 
pathetic—he could be both in one—when he details the unavailing 


cuttings and carvings, the “love’s labours lost” of hapless John in 
** Bianca’s Dream : ”"— 


scum Oe et aa 6h 6 
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In vain he labour'd thro’ the sylvan park, 
Bianca haunted in—-that where she came, 
Her learned eyes in wandering might mark 
The twisted cypher of her maiden name. 
Wholesomely going thro’ a course of bark : 
No one was touch’d or troubled by his flame, 
Except the Dryads, those old maids that grow 
In trees, like wooden dolls in embryo. 


The late Dr. George Wilson was fond of stopping to gaze, in the 
Museum of Kew Gardens, at what he called a “ strange and touching 
memorial” of the fidelity with which a living tree will preserve, and 
perpetuate by reproduction, the record confided to it. On the inner 
liber, or book-bark, someone a century or more ago had carved two 
letters of the alphabet, with the date attached. Long since the carver 
has died into dust, but the tree, faithful to its charge, has not only 
preserved the letters unharmed, but, as if they were dear to the 
Hamadryad who dwelt in its branches, has slowly drawn a veil of 
bark over the inscription, and made a copy of the letters in relief on 
this cover. There are tree trunks as well as airy voices that mys- 
teriously syllable men’s names. 


A 


Pit and Gallery Wit. 


HE patrons of the drama are pre-eminent for their humour, 

a humour whichis frequently remarkable for its originality, 

its spontaneousness, and often for its severity. Although, 

as a rule, it will not bear transcribing, there is much that 

has been recorded. Many a dull paragraph and unin- 

teresting chapter relating to stage history has been en- 

livened by the saying of a gallery god or a wag in the 

pit, which oftentimes, nevertheless, loses in print half of its racy 
flavour. 

It is said that, 


“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
Then every grin so merry draws it out.” 


If this be the case, the play-going public, in these times of long 
faces and melancholy sorrowings, are undoubtedly indebted to those 
wits who by their harmless squibs help us to while away a long in- 
terval, maybe ; who reprimand the actor when in error; who relieve 
the anxiety of the manager when a scene does not work right, or a 
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spectator misbehaves himself. An impromptu often restores order, 
and produces a broad grin of satisfaction on the general countenance. 

During the performance of the opera of “Africa,” in 1697, an 
impudent fellow kept singing in the pit, and so loudly that he 
annoyed all his neighbours. One of them, a Gascon, less patient 
than the rest, stood up and exclaimed, “Turn out the fool—the 
wretched singer—the noisy block-head!” and soon. “Is it to me, 
sir,” said the singer, turning to him, “that you speak”? “Oh, not 
at all,” said the Gascon, “it is to these rascally singers on the stage, 
who won’t let us hear you.” 

When Thomson’s tragedy of “Sophonisba” was brought out at 
Drury Lane, there was only one weak line in it, which a wag in the 
pit caused the poet to correct immediately. The hero pathetically 
exclaims : 


“Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, oh !” 


The pittite immediately, in the same tone of voice as the actor’s 
echoed : 


“Oh! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh!” 


Sophocles’ tragedy of “ Antigone” was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, once, with Mendelssohn’s music, and the “gods” 
were greatly pleased, and, according to their custom, called for the 
author. “Bring out Sapherclaze!” they yelled. The manager ex- 
plained that Sophocles had been dead two thousand years and more, 
and could not well come. Thereat a voice shouted from the gallery, 
“Then chuck us out his mummy!” 

On one of the first nights of the opera of “Cymon,” at Drury Lane, 
a dissatisfied critic, when Mr. Vernon began the last air in the fourth 
act, 


“Torn from me! torn from me! Which way did they take her?” 


immediately sang, in the exact time of the air, to the astonishment 
of the audience, 


“Why, towards Long Acre, towards Long Acre!” 


Vernon was for the moment stunned; but, recovering himself, he 
pang in rejoinder, 
“Ho! ho! did they so? Then I'll overtake her! I'll soon overtake her!” 


and precipitately ran off amid the plaudits of the whole house. 

The celebrated Baron, in the part of Agamemnon, pronouncing the 
opening verse in a very low voice, the pit began to call out “ Louder, 
louder!” The actor, with great coolness, replied, “If I spoke it 
louder I should speak it worse,” and continued his part. 

In “Sancho Panza,” a comedy in three acts, by Dufreni, the Duke 
says, at the beginning of the third act, “I begin to get tired of 
Sancho.” “So do I,” said a wag in the pit, taking his hat and 
walking out. This sealed the fate of the piece. 

The actor Beaubourg, who was extremely ugly, was playing the part 
of Mithridates, in Racine’s play, when Madame Lecouvreur, who played 
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that of Monime, said, “ Ah, sire, you change countenance.” A wag 
in the pit exclaimed, “ Let him do so; don’t stop him.” 

When John Reeve was playing Bombastes at Bristol, upon being 
stabbed by Artixommus, he denied the fairness of the thrust, and, 
appealing to the pit, said, “It is not fair, is it?” A bald-headed 
gentleman, who, probably, took the whole representation to be 
serious, and to whom Reeve directed his glance, replied, “ Really 
sir, I cannot say, for I don’t fence.” 

Davies, in his history of the stage, gives an illustration of Quin’s 
acting. When Lothario gaye Horatio the challenge, instead of 
accepting it instantly, with the determined and unembarrassed bow 
of superior bravery, Quin made a long pause, and dragged out the 
words : 

‘7'll meet thee there!” 


in such a manner as to make it appear absolutely ludicrous. He 
paused so long before he spoke, that somebody, it was said, called 
out from the gallery, “Why don’t you tell the little gentleman 
whether you'll meet him or not ?” 

In the early display of Garrick’s powers at Drury Lane, a tragedy 
was brought forth, in which he sustained the character of an aged 
king. Though there was nothing remarkably brilliant in the play, 
it proceeded without opposition till the fifth act, in which the dying 
monarch bequeaths his kingdom to his two sons, in this line— 


“ And now between you I bequeath my crown.” 
When a wicked wit in the pit exclaimed : 
“Ye Gods! he’s given them half-a-crown a-piece!” 


This threw the house into such a comic convulsion, that not another 
word of the piece could be uttered. 

An amusing incident, illustrative of the force of stage illusion, is 
reported from Leicester, where, at the Opera House, a female pittite 
so thoroughly realised the scene in “The Lights o’ London,” in 
which Armytage charges his son with having attemped to murder 
him, as to be induced to put the mistaken parent right by the public 
statement, “It was them two at the back who did it.” 

During a performance of “Othello,” at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Birmingham, recently, in the bed-chamber scene in the last 
act, where Othello, in his wild dispair, is in the act of taking the life 
of his wife, an old lady in tne pit broke the stillnes of the tragic 
scene, and caused a good deal of amusement at an inopportune 
moment by making a dash towards the stage, exclaiming, “Oh, you 
wretch !” ° 

Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian, was playing in “ Richard ITI.” 
some years ago at Shrewsbury. When he came to the line,— 


“ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 


someone in the pit called out,“ Wouldn’t a donkey suit you, Mr. 
Sullivan?” ‘ Yes,” responded the tragedian, turning quickly on the 
interrupter, “ please come round to the stage door.” 
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A novel unrehearsed incident was introduced into the play of 
“Sophia,” at the Theatre Royal, Oldham, some time ago. Tom 
Jones, in the person of Mr. M. Brodie, as usual said to Sophia 
Weston (Miss Maude Millett), “I have nothing left to offer you—not 
even the hope of better days to come;” but, in saying so, he 
reckoned without his landlady. That very realistic and emotional 
person was in the circle, and her lodger’s pathos was too much for her. 
“Never heed, lad,” she sang out at the top of a very shrill voice. 
“Thee has gotten a real good sooper waiting at home; thee bring 
t’wench wi’thee.” 

The following cause for thankfulness is given in Harper's 
Magazine: “In the Theatre Royal, Dublin, when the Italian Com- 
pany came to play “Faust,” the actor who took the part of 
Mephistopheles, neglected to try the size of the trap-door by which 
he was supposed to descend into the infernal regions. His figure, 
which ‘he had not lost, but which had gone before,’ was too large for 
the opening, and at the supreme moment, he discovered that he could 
not get down above his waist. To heighten the awkwardness of the 
situation, and to relieve the strained feelings of the audience, one of 
the gods in the gallery, inarich Irish brogue, exclaimed, “ Begorra! 
hell’s full.” 

The old Coburg Theatre, under the management of Glossop and 
others, enjoyed an unenviable celebrity for attention to anything but 
“words, phrases, and grammar.” On one occasion the scenes stuck 
in the grooves, and the gods were much offended at beholding the 
halves of ajhouse with an interstice of a yard or so between them; 
at length a sweep called out, “We don’t expect no good grammar 
here, but hang it, you might close the scenes.” 

A tall man stood up in the middle of the pit of a London theatre, 
There was a general cry of “Sit down! turn him out!” But it wasall 
in vain ; he retained his position. ‘Leave him alone, poor fellow,” 
said a man in a strong voice; “he is a tailor resting himself.” 

When there was great distress in Staffordshire, Henry Russell gave 
a performance in aid of the sufferers. He took his seat at the piano 
—a local musician named Simpson being at his’ side—and struck up 
the chorus of his song: 

“'There’s a good time coming, boys ; 

Wait a little longer!” 
At the words, “Wait a little longer,” an emaciated man rose in the 
centre of the pit, and called out, “Master ’Ursall, can yer fix th’ 
toime ?” “Shoot oop!” bawled Simpson from the platform; “he’ll 
wroite to yer.” 

The same singer was once warbling’ the “Gambler’s Wife,” when 
having come to the part descriptive of the dying wife listening with 
strained hearing for the footfall of her husband, a woman jumped up 
in the pit, and shaking her‘fist at Mr. Russell, shouted, “Wouldn’t I 
have fetched him home !” 

Braham’s father’s name was Abraham; by his odd figure and face 
he had gained the nickname of “Abe Punch.” One night Braham 
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acted in the “Siege of Belgrade,” a piece in which, as the hero, he is 
supposed to be inquiring for his father. The scene represented an 
inn. The great tenor entered, with a bundle slung to a stick on his 
shoulder: “I have been traversing this desolate country for days 
with no friend to cheer me. (Sits). I am weary—yet no rest, no 
food, scarcely life—oh! heaven, pity me. Shall I ever realise my 
hopes? (Knocks on the table). What ho, there, house! (Knocks 
again). Willno one come?” (EnterLandlord). “I beg pardon, sir, 
but—(starts)—I know that face (aside), What can I do for you, sir? 
Shall it be supper.” Braham: “Gracious heaven! "tis he—the voice 
—the look—the (with calmness)—yes, I want food.” Landlord: 
“Tell me what brings one so young as thou appearest to be through 
this dangerous forest?” Braham: “I will. For days, for months, 
oh! for years, I have been in search of my father.” Landlord: 
“Your father!” Braham: “Yes! my father. °Tis strange—but 
that voice—that look—that figure—tell me—that yow are my father.” 
Landlord: “No, I tell thee no; I am mot thy father.” Braham: 
“Heaven protect me! Who, tell me, who is my father?” Scarcely 
had Braham put this question when a little Jew stood up in an ex- 
cited manner in the midst of a densely crowded pit and exclaimed, 
“T knowed yer farder vell. His name vas Abey Punch!” ‘The per- 
formance was suspended for some minutes in the roars of laughter 
that followed this revelation. 

In a provincial theatre, where “ Macbeth ” was being recently played 
by a clever man, who was also a very great favourite with his 
audience, in the banquet scene he had delivered his words to the 
ghost of Banquo, “ Hence, hence, hence!” when he dropped on his 
knee, covering his face with his robe, and shuddering convulsively. 
Just as the applause was over, a youth in the gallery, carried away 
by the intensity of the acting, cried out, “ It’s all right now, Wilkins, 
he’s gone!” 

Grimaldi was once hissed at Sadler’s Wells after singing his 
celebrated comic song of “Tippitywitchet,” and he appealed to the 
audience. He had nodded, he said, frowned, sneezed, choked, gaped, 
cried, grinned, grimaced, and hiccoughed; he had done all that could 
be done by brow, chin, cheeks, eyes, nose, and mouth—and what 
more did they want? “Why,” yawned a languid voice from the pit, 
“we want a new feature!” 

Somewhere about the year 1847 Charles Webb was playing an en- 
gagement at the old Chatham Theatre, New York. He had at that 
time become quite a favourite in the larger cities of the Union, and 
to the ordinary playgoer he was equal to the very best in histrionic 
ability. During the New York engagement he became quite intimate 
with a great-hearted young fish-dealer doing business in Washington 
Market. Charley had gone out in Shapleigh’s boat several times on 
fishing and ducking excursions, and in other ways their friendship 
had become cemented. The fish-dealer was a genius in more ways 
than one. In his younger days he had belonged to a juvenile 
dramatic company; and now, in his manhood, since making Webb’s 
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acquaintance, he had been behind the curtain during rehearsal, and 
had really fancied that he would “dearly love to appear just once.” 
Webb became satisfied that Shapleigh could act, and was willing to 
please him ; and it so happened that an oportunity presented itself 
which had not been anticipated. The night of Charley's benefit had 
been fixed, on which occasion fie was to enact the character of 
Hamlet. The actor who had been set apart for the character of 
Polonius was unexpectedly called away, in which emergency Webb 
sought his friend at Washington Market, and asked him if he would 
help him. Shapleigh was only too glad to do it. The eventful night 
came, and a front box had been reserved for Shapleigh’s wife and 
little daughter, and other relatives and friends. The house was filled 
—packed from pit-railing to gallery bulkhead, with every bit of 
standing-room occupied. The play commenced, and all went well, 
the beneficiary receiving round after round of cheering applause on 
his entrance; and it was the same with the kind friend who had “so 
magnanimously volunteered his valuable services.” The first act 
went off smoothly. In the second act, scene second, Polonius is on 
the stage, with king and queen, when to them enters Hamlet, reading 
from a book. King and queen are unceremoniously hustled out of 
the way. Then Polonius to Hamlet: “How does my good lord 
Hamlet?” Hamlet: “ Well, God-a-mercy.” Polonius: “Do you 
know me, my lord?” Hamlet: “Excellent well. You are a fish- 
monger.” Hearing this, the indignation of Shapleigh’s wife was 
aroused ; and, forgetiing all else but the direct insult offered to her 
husband, she exclaimed, loud enough to be heard in every part of the 
house. “ Well, it ain’t very pretty of you, Mr. Webb, after Tom has 
been so good to you, to go showimg him up in publicin that fashion. 
I'd have you know that a fishmonger, as you call’em, is as good as an 
actor any day!” It had all been uttered at a breath, and had 
increased in feeling and vigour as she went on. For a moment after 
she had ceased, a wondering silence fell upon the house. That 
moment was caught by Shapleigh, whose wits had not forsaken him, 
and, looking up towards his wife’s box, he said, with an assuring 
nod, “Ti’s all right, Bessie. It’s so in the book.” And then, the 
secret out, the house “ came down.” 

On the last occasion Kean played Louis XI. in Edinburgh, at the 
Theatre Royal, after the attendants had proclaimed, “ The King is 
dead,” a devout Irishman exclaimed, “ And may the Lord have mercy 
on his guilty sowl!” as for the moment he thought that the scene 
was real. Equally trying to the actor’s serenity must have been the 
gallery commentary upon a Dunedin Cassio’s lamentation: “O, that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains!” coming in the significant shape of: “All right, old man; 
drink away ; you're safe.” 


a 
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Love, Is It Well With Thee? 


By W. S. SmMITH-TYLER. 


pa OVE, is it well with thee these many years, 
¥ Since from my life you passed away in tears, 
For sake of those lost days, dear, answer me, 
Love, is it well with thee ? 


See through the earth the flowers begin to start, 
Spring in the world, but winter in the heart ! 
Deaf are mine ears to all Spring’s melody, 
Listening, love, for thee. 


Lo, like a sinking ship, the sun goes down, 
In waves of light above the meadows brown, 
Flooding with crimson glow the restless sea, 
That flows ’twixt you and me. 


What have we gained or lost since last we met ? 
Only the sadness of divine regret, 

The longing for the days that may not be, 
Again, for you and me. 


But when, at last, each storm-rent sail is furled, 
In that still harbour of the unseen world, 

We two will meet and I will say to thee 

“Tis, well, for you and me.” 


i 
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Annals of the Bath Stage. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


PART IV.. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (continued). 


Off BN 
x CG; old Assembly Rooms as time grew apace, was great, both 
ay =e. in point of situation and dimensions ; and it suggested to 
the manager of the rooms, John Hippisley, the idea of 
attempting a new one upon a larger scale and in a better 
place. Accordingly in November, 1747, he digested his 
plan and submitted his proposals to the public, which, owing to his 
death at this time, met with little encouragement, till the owner of 
the existing inconvenient play-room engaged never again to let it for 
dramatic purposes, on condition that a new and commodious theatre 
were built. 

One John Palmer, an eminent brewer and tallow chandler of the 
city, conceiving that an edifice of this nature would be much to its 
advantage, prevailed on nine other of the citizens to unite with him 
in a subscription for that purpose, and issued in March, 1748, an 
elaborate advertisement, embodying a scheme which was ultimately 
carried into execution, but not in accordance with the promise given, 
which was that the building should be begun when fifteen out of 
twenty shares of £50 apiece had been subscribed, for the theatre was 
not built for some time afterwards. It was, however, ultimately 
erected in Orchard Street, and opened about the commencement of 
the season of 1750, and subsequently became the nursery for the 


metropolitan theatres and the scene of some of the greatest triumphs 
of the English stage. 


FOOTE’s FIRST PLAY. 

After Fodte had opened the Haymarket Theatre in 1747 with some 
very humorous imitations of well-known individuals, thereby 
discovering where his strength lay, he wrote several two-act 
farces. The satire of his first published piece, “The Knights,” was 
the result of a visit to Bath. He had, some years previously, in one 
of the Oxford vacations, visited the city, whose gaieties and theatrical 
tastes must have consorted with his humour, and in writing his first 
piece he must have drawn the characters from persons with whom 
he met during his sojournin Bath. One of the two leading characters 
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in the above play is a country politician and news-hunter, Sir Gregory 
Gazette, who is hoaxed with the information that there are in London 
150 newspapers published in a week! A more striking oddity is 
Sir Penurious Trifle,—Foote, like all spendthrifts, was ever hardest 
upon misers—who is shaved by his barber once a fortnight for the 
year’s growth of his own hair and his daughter’s ; his shoes are made 
with the leather of a coach of his grandfather’s ; his male servant is 
footman, groom, carter, coachman, and tailor ; and his maid takes in 
needlework from the neighbours, the proceeds being paid to Sir 
Penurious, who, to give her more time with his daughter, scours the 
rooms and makes the beds. He is fond of a story, which he has no 
sooner heard than he repeats. He continues to lead up to the follow- 
ing story, on replying to a remark that he looks well, “ hearty as an 
oak ”—when follows a rigmarole which “will make you die with 
laughing” ; he heard it in a coffee-house at Bath. It is very long, this 
being only its close—an admirable specimen of the sort of story- 
telling in which Foote excelled, though its effect must be happier 
upon an audience than a reader :— 


“Lord Tom told us the story; made us die with laughing ; it cost me 
eightpence, though I had breakfast at home: so, you Knight, when Noll died, . 
Monk there, you, afferwards Albemarle, in the north, brought him back : you, 
the Cavaliers, you have heard of them ; they were friends to the Stewarts, what did 
they do? ’Gad,you Dick, but they put up Charles in a sign, the royal oak; you 
have seen such signs at country ale-houses : so, "Gad, you, what does a puritan 
do, the puritans were friends to Noll, but he puts up the sign of an ow! in the 
ivy bush, and underneath he writes, ‘ This is not the royal oak :’ 'you have seen 
writings under signs, you Knight ; upon this, says the royalists, ’Gad this must 
not be ; so, you, what do they do, but, ’Gad, they prosecuted the poor puritan ; 
but they made him change his sign, though ; and, you Dick, how do you think 
he changed? ’Gad, ke puts up the royal oak, and underneath he writes, ‘ This 
is not the owl in the ivy-bush.’ It made us all die with laughing.” 


Sir Penurious was played by Foote himself, who, his biographer 
Cooke tells us, dressed it after a certain gentleman in the West of 
England, whose peculiarities Foote closely took off with indescribable 
humour; and he owned to having copied both the miser and the 


newsmonger from persons he had met with in his summer expedi- 
tion.* 








* Foote was a constant visitor to Bath, and many are the anecdotes which refer to 
his sojourns. With the £4,000 he made of the “ Devil upon Two Sticks,” he visited 
Bath and lost it all at play to a company of blacklegs, so that the ‘‘ Devil” was well 
revenged for the liberties which had been taken with his individuality. On one 
occasion Foote met the celebrated gambler Baron B—, well-known by the name of 
“ The left-handed baron,” who a short time before had been detected in secreting a 
card, the company in the warmth of their resentment throwing him out of a one-pair- 
of-stairs room, where they had been playing. The Baron Joudly complained of this 
usage, and asked Foote what he should do. “Do,” says the wit, “why it is a plain 
case : never play so high again as long as you live.” —-A Bath physician confided to 
the actor that he had a mind to publish a volume of poems, “ but,” he added, “I have 
so many irons in the fire I don’t know what to do.” “Then take my advice,” re- 
joined Foote, “and let your poems keep company with the rest of your irons.”—The 
first female historian, Mrs. Macauley, who wrote a sensible History of England at 
her residence in Bath, was less fortunate in the title of a pemphlet which she also 
published, entitled “Loose Thoughts.” The infelicitous choice was objected to in 
the presence of Foote, who drily observed that he did not see any objection to it, for 
the sooner Mrs. Macauley got rid of her loose thoughts the better.—Anecdotes of 
Bath. 
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MRS. SHERIDAN’S “JOURNEY TO EATH.” 

In 1749, Francis Sheridan, the mother of Richard Brinsley, wrote 
the lively comedy of the “Journey to Bath,” which was neither pub- 
lished nor acted. The holograph original of this play was presented 
to the British Museum in 1864, where it is now to be seen by referring 
to No. 25,975. It is said in Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan ” that this play 
was the source of her son’s “Rivals.” On comparing the two, the 
only likeness to be found is in the characters of Mrs. Surface and Mrs. 
Tryfoot. The former is one who keeps a lodging-house at Bath, who 
is a scandal-monger, but hates scandal ; Sheridan used both name and 
the character in his later and more brilliant comedy. The character 
of Mrs. Tryfoot, a citizen’s widow, seems to have been the forerunner 
of Mrs. Malaprop. The scene of both pieces is laid at Bath, and here 
the similarity ends. Mrs. Sheridan was as blind as her husband to 
the cleverness of her younger son; dying when he was fifteen, she 
had not the pleasure of being undeceived, as her husband was, when 
the boy, who had been dubbed an impenetrable dunce, became the 
most admired dramatist of his time. 


PRIOR PARK AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


If Dante and the great divines and painters “made” Florence, so 
the single-minded, noble-hearted Ralph Allen may be said to have 


PRIOR PARK. 


“made” Bath. He was » man who did more for the permanent 
prosperity of the city than any other of the worthies of the last cen- 
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tury. Possessed of a most benevolent disposition, Allen’s celebrity 
in a great measure rests upon the fact of his intimacy with and un- 
ostentatious acts of kindness towards men, who, at the outset of their 
career, needed a friend, and who, by their talents and exertions, sub- 
sequently became both good and great. Having accumulated a vast 
fortune from the invention of a system of cross-posts, by which the 
government ultimately gained £20,000 per annum, he erected, in 
1743, in the neighbourhood of Bath, the stately mansion of Prior 
Park, and here he entertained the wits and literati of the age, among 
whom may be mentioned Garrick, Graves, Fielding, Pitt, Pope, Quin, 
Smollett, Sterne, Walpole, Wood, Warburton*, and the eccentric 
Princess Amelia. 

Amidst this constellation of friends, Pope shone the distinguished 
star; he had become intimate with Allen from the personal advances 
of the latter, in consequence of. an esteem he had conceived for him 
on reading the surreptitious,edition of his letters in 1734. In the 
“Epilogue to the Satires,” published in 1738, Pope thus spoke of his 
friend : 

“ Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
Allen had for a neighbour Sarah Fielding,t the authoress of “ David 
Simple,” “ Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia,” “ History of Ophelia” (2 
vols.),and other works. Whenever her brother Henry Fielding visited 
Bath they were constant visitors at Prior Park. Henry wrote the 
greater part of his novel “'fom Jones” during his residence in Bath, 
and the principal scenes in the book are described as occurring at 
Claverton, and his patron Allen was the prototype of Squire Allworthy 
of the tale. The novelist dedicated “ Amelia” to this worthy man. 
Bishop Hurd, in a letter to Balguy, describes meeting Fielding at 
Allen’s residence, whom he calls “a poor, emaciated, worn-out rake, 
whose gout and infirmities have got the better even of his buffoonery.” 
The dramatist, or rather novelist, for on the whole his genius was 
much better suited to the writing of novels than plays, of which he 
wrote twenty-six, had vitality enough, however, to last four years 
after this opinion was passed upon him. 





* Being one day at dinner with Allen, Pope had a letter put into his hand by one 
of the footmen. The poet on reading it shook hisihead. ‘“ What occasions your per- 
plexity?” said Allen. “A Lincolnshire Cler an,” said he, “ to whom I am much 
obliged, writes me a word that he will be ror” ene in a few days at Twickenham.” 
“Tf that be all, Mr. Pope, request him to come to us; my carriage shall meet him at 
Chippenham, and bring him hither.” The plan was approved by Pope, and the in- 
vitation accepted by Warburton. The clergyman had ‘defended Pope’s fine poem 
“The Essay of Man,” from the attacks of a French critic, and thir led to an 
acquaintance with the poet. Itis curious to notify on what a trifling accident his 
destiny depended. In consequence of his visit to Allen’s residence, he became 
Bishop of Gloucester, the husband of Allen’s niece, in whose right he succeeded 
to the bulk of Allen’s property. At Prior Park he produced someof those 
profound literary labours, which will be an ornament to the English language as 
long as they exist. His voluminous correspondence with the English Roscius, dated 
from Bath, is given in Boaden’s“ Life and Correspondence of David Garrick.” (2 vols.) 

+ Sarah Fielding died in Bathwick Street, 1768, and was buried in Charcombe 
Churchyard. There is a tablet to her memory in the Abbey with an inaccurately 
dated epitaph written by Bishop John Hoadley. 
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When Warburton projected his edition of Shakespeare, the matter 
was mentioned in the green-room. “He had better,” growled Quin, 
“ stick to his own Bible, and leave ours to us!” 

Quin occasionally visited Prior Park, where he met Bishop War- 
burton, whom he scorched by the fire of his wit. The prelate, in his 
talk with Quin before the company, always addressed him in such a 
way as to remind him that he was but a player ; and as some accounts 
say, took opportunities of admonishing him on his luxury and loose- 
ness of life. 

One evening, however, with much apparent civility, he requested 
Quin, whom he should never see on the stage, to give him a specimen 
of his acting, in presence of a large number of guests, in Ralph Allen’s 
drawing room. Quin replied carelessly that plays were then almost. 
out of his head, but that he believed he could repeat a few verses of 
“Venice Preserved,” and standing up declaimed, ove rotwndo, the 
passage in which occur the lines 


“ Honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 


As he pronounced the words “ honest men.” and “ knaves,” he directed 
his looks so pointedly towards Allen and Warburton, that none of the 
hearers could mistake the intended application. Warburton never 
afterwards asked ‘the actor for a specimen of his skill. 

The dignity of the profession by which he worked such magic was 
dear to him. On a similar occasion at Bath, a nobleman who enjoyed 
his wit said to him, “ What a pity it is, Mr. Quin, that you are an 
actor!” “An actor!” exclaimed James, “why what would you 
have me be—a Lord ?” 

The following occurrence between the prelate and the player, also 
took place at Prior Park,as told by Walpole. “The saucy priest,” 
says he, “was haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative. Quin said, 
‘Pray, my lord, spare me ; you are not acquainted with my principles, 
I am a Republican and perhaps I even think that the execution of 
Charles I* might be justified.’ ‘Aye,’ said Warburton, ‘by what 
law ?’ Quin replied, ‘By all the laws that he had left them.’ The 
Bishop would have got off upon judgments, and bade the player re- 
member that all regicides came to violent ends—a lie, but no matter, 
‘I would not advise your lordship,’ said Quin, ‘to make use of that 
inference ; for, if I am not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles.’ There was great wit ad hominem in the latter reply, but I 
think the former equal to anything I ever heard.” 

Allen was a patron of the Bath drama, and frequently went to the 
play with his distinguished guests, and even visited the miserable 
little theatre in Kingsmead Street, which was honoured on one 
occasion by the presence of Royalty. 








* Quin used to say that every king in Europe would rise with a crick in his neck 
on the 30th of January. (King Charles’s Martyrdom, 1730.) 
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“ July 16, 1750.—Thursday in the evening their Royal Highnesses (the prince 
and princess of Wales) drank Tea at Ralph Allen’s Esq. ; and afterwards went 
to the play, and saw the T y of Tamerlane performed by Mr. Sinnett’s 
Company, at the command of Lady Augusta.” 

The new theatre, no doubt, proved the death blow of the above 
play-room, and we lose sight of the latter after about August, 
1751, in which month we read that “a company of comedians” 
was at the theatre ; and they were announced on a particular date to 
appear in “ Richard the Third,” when the part of the King was “ to be 
attempted by Mr. Cartwright.” 


(To be continued). 


SS” 


Our Play=Bor. 


“A GOLD MINE.” 


Original comedy, in three acts, by BRANDER MaTTHEWS and GEORGE H. Jessop. 
Produced for the first time in England at the Gaiety Theatre, Monday evening, July 21, 1890. 
>. Sener eas Mr. Nat C. GOODWIN. + wed rr ag yesue Woop. 
r Everard Foxwood, __. ree r. ERIC THORNE. 
Oe ari vate “ate ee } Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. | ‘The Hon.Mrs.Meredith Miss KATE FORSYTH. 
Gerald Riordan, M.P. Mr. CHARLES GLENNY. 


Miss CARLOTTA 
Mrs. Vandervas.. .. ” 
George Foxwood fy Mr. HARRY EVERS- { LECLERC 


FIELD. Miss Una Foxwood .. Miss J SNNTM McNULTY. 

Once more we find that plays which are so successful in America 
fail to give satisfaction here, and wice-versd. “A Gold Mine” was 
specially written for Mr. Goodwin, who made his d¢biit in it in this 
country. It was a great favourite with the New York playgoers, and 
yet to us it seemed to be very farfrom being anaverage play. There 
is really no plot, the characters are extravagantly drawn, and most of 
the jokesareasoldasthe hills ; someare incomprehensible to Londoners. 
Silas K. Woolcott may be very good-hearted, but he cannot be quite 
as “spry” as those gentlemen who have knocked around the world, 
and been everything by turn, generally are supposed to be. After 
various ups and downs, he discovers a gold mine, and comes to Eng- 
land to dispose of it. He has an introduction to Sir Everard Fox- 
wood, a company promoter. Woolcott asks £20,000; the city man 
will only bid £15,000. At Sir Everard’s house he meets an old 
friend, Gerald Riordan, who is courting Una. He also meets young 
George Foxwood, to whom he takes a great fancy, and, most impor- 
tant of all, he loses his heart to the Hon. Mrs. Meredith, a very 
charming woman certainly, but one who appears to take a delight in 
snubbing him. However, his love for her is so great that when 
young George Foxwood is likely to be branded as a defaulter, in con- 
sequence of having speculated and lost £10,000, Woolcott actually 
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parts with his mine for this sum (Sir Everard taking care to beat him 
down when he finds the money is wanted at once), and hands it over 
to George’s creditor to free him, leaving himself penniless. He has 
sworn the youth to secrecy, bat his good deed leaks out, and the fair 
Mrs. Meredith is so grateful to him for his generosity, that she not 
only by a clever ruse manages to overreach her generally astute 
brother and get back the mine for Woolcott, but actually bestows on 
him her hand. Mr. Goodwin is very neat in his acting, his humour 
is unforced, and he can express pathos. His love scene with Mrs. 
Meredith was a very charming little bit of acting, for Miss Kate Forsyth 
was also excellent in her character. Mr. Glenny was good as an Irish 
M.P., Home Ruler, of course, and made love to Una very naturally, 
Miss Jennie McNulty playing up to him well. Mr. William Farren 
was to the life the hard pompous city magnate, and Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, in an utterly ridiculous and far-fetched character, by her 
tact and judgment saved it from being too wearisome. Mr. Frank 
Wood cleverly represented an old city clerk. Mr. Harry Eversfield 


had an unpleasant character to play, and could not -show to much 
advantage. 


“THE JUDGE.” 


Farcical Play in three acts, by ARTHUR LAw. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Thursday Evening, July 24, 1890. 


SirJohn Pye .. .. Mr. W.S. PENLEY. Jacob Ricketts .. .. Mr.G. BELMORE. 
Herbert Stryver.. .. Mr. WM. HERBERT. Mrs. Shuttleworth .. Mr. EMILY THORNE. 
Algernon Pringle .. Mr. FRANK H. FENTON. Mrs. Ricketts .. .. Miss ELSIkK CHESTER. 
Mowle .. .. .. .. Mr.MARK KINGHORNE. | Chloe Pye .. .. .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
Mr. Shuttleworth .. Mr. W. Lestrocg. Daphne Pye.. .. .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
But scant courtesy has of late been shown to the majesty of the 
law ; we have had the barrister and the solicitor placed in the most 
equivocal positions, and now even the bench is made a subject for 
good-natured ridicule. Mr. Law taxes our credulity to an alarming 
extent, but he gives us some really witty lines and has drawn a 
character which Mr. Penley can and does make most amusing. Sir 
John Pye is an estimable little gentleman, but he unfortunately is 
very nervous about himself; he takes with him, wherever he goes, 
besides his two daughters, Chloe and Daphne, a cargo of disinfectants 
and a well stocked chest of globules, to which he has recourse on the 
very slightest pretence. Arrived in the assize town with his marshall, 
Herbert Stryver, and a young barrister, Algernon Pringle,-who are 
dangling after the two girls, Sir John guards himself against an in- 
cipient cold by putting his feet in hot water and taking gruel. His 
comforts having been duly attended to, his servant Mowle retires, the 
Misses Pye having gone to a party. Sir John is toasting himself 
with his feet in his bath before the fire, when his quietude is dis- 
turbed by the sudden entry of Mrs. Matilda Shuttleworth. This 
buxom lady is under a charge of bigamy, has contrived to escape 
from the lock-up and entered the first house to which she could gain 
admittance. Fortunately for her it is a friendly shelter, for in Sir 
John she recognises a youthful lover. For the sake of old times he 
sets aside his judicial duty, impelled thereto, perhaps, in some sort by 
the strong-minded Matilda, and consents to her remaining the night. 
She hands him over her baby, and its bottle, with which Sir John 
retires to his bedroom, and Matilda establishes herself on the sofa. 
The barristers and their sweethearts return from the ball, they open 
@ bottle of champagne, the popping of the cork awakes Mrs. Shuttle- 
worth, and she knowing no other way to account for her presence, 
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announces herself as Lady Pye. The girls are not a bit astonished, 
and when Sir John, roused from his slumbers, appears at the door of 
his chamber with the baby in his arms, they devour their supposed 
newly-found brother with kisses. Mr. Shuttleworth, who has been 
away for a considerable time in America, on his return learns that 
his wife is charged with bigamy ; he has an intense admiration and 
indeed almost reverence for his grandly-proportioned consort, and so 
he comes to plead on her behalf with Sir John, for the Judge isan old 
schoolfellow of his; but when he sees Mrs. Shuttleworth and hears 
her announced as Lady Pye, he comes to the conclusion that believing 
him, Shuttleworth, to be dead, she has married ayain. Mrs. Ricketts, 
the wife of the police inspector, is a sharp woman and often does a 
little detective duty. She has taken this bigamy case in hand, has 
traced the prisoner to the house and sets her foolish son Jacob, also 
a policeman, to prevent anyone leaving the premises. Shuttleworth 
and his wife have explained matters to each other and determined to 
escape.together. Jacob can only overhear part of their arrangement, 
but determines to be on the safe side. When the judge appears in his 
scarlet and ermine robes preparatory to taking his seat on the bench 
(for this takes place on the morning of the following day), the stupid 
policeman, believing him to be an accomplice of Mrs. Shuttleworth’s 
in disguise, handcuffs them together. Mrs. Ricketts is after all the 
means of clearing the bigamist’s character. She discovers that the 
man Mowle (who has not throughout the play been brought in con- 
tact with Lady Pye) to whom Mrs. Shuttleworth was first married, 
had a wife living at the time. Mr. Penley was excessively droll 
throughout, and his make-up was excellent. He has not been seen in 
a part that suits him better, and Miss Emily Thorne is happily cast 
as Mrs. Shuttleworth. As good, perhaps, as either of these are Mr. 
Mark Kinghorne, who though now a judge’s valet, has been connected 
with the stage and treats everything from a theatrical point of view, 
and Miss Elsie Chester, who represented the female detective with 
surprising force and effect. Miss Cissy Grahame and Miss Helen 
Leyton played the twin sisters well, their assumed innocence as to 
worldly doings being very comic, and Mr.William Herbert was natural 
and easy as a gentleman who is constantly changing his mind as to 
which of the girls he likes best; he was well backed up by Mr. 
Fenton. Mr. Lestocq aided materially in the success by his quaint 
reading of the loving but mystified Mr. Shuttleworth. Since the 
first night, alterations have been made in the third act which have 
considerably strengthened it. The company play well together, the 
whole piece goes more quickly, and appears likely to have a good run. 


“LITTLE NOBODY.” 


Play in three acts, by MARY RIGHTON. 
First produced in London at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday afternoon, July 24, 1890. 
Capt. TraytonKenward Mr. LEWIS FREEMAN. LoriTryon .._.. .. Mr. DYER WILLIAMS. 
Sir Dennis Hargraves.. Mr. J.R.CRAUFORD. Hon, Will Saunders .. Mr. CLIFFORD LEIGH. 
—— Forbes .. .. Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. | Mrs. Forbes .. .. .«. — bee JOHNSON. 
olly Bruce... .. .. Mr. A. ROWNEY. Miss SYLVIA 

De se (Mr. ORLANDO Georgie Grahame.. .- )  Sournaare. 

sepa aie tian Wap Fay, ‘Little Nobody”... Miss Mary RIGHTON. 
Smith.. .... .. .. Mr.G@.B. PHILLIPS. 


This is the history of a very young girl ¢ bout whose birth there is 
amystery. She has been brought up by Captain Kenward’s mother 
and still lives in the house after her decease, and is known as Fay or 
“ Little Nobody.” Though she isa mere child Kenward loves her, 
and when he is called away on active service he entrusts her to the 
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care of his old friend Colonel Forbes, in whose household she suffers 
much misery on account of the causeless jealousy of Mrs. Forbes. 
Though Fay cares for her old playmate Kenward, she is too young as 
yet quite to know her own mind, and, therefore, when Sir Dennis 
Hargraves, a oud, pays her attentions she is inclined to accede to his 
proposals to elope with him, under the promise of marriage. She is 
actually supposed to have run away, the rumour having been 
diligently spread by the vindictive Mrs. Forbes,—when Kenward re- 
turns. He taxes Hargraves with his evil designs on Fay, and as she 
has in the meantime come back from what was after all only paying 
a visit, she learns her admirer’s real character and turns again to her 
true lover, her happiness being made the more complete by the dis- 
covery that she is the long lost child of Colonel Forbes by a former 
marriage. There is not very much originality in all this, but the 
dialogue was good, and one or two of the characters were well drawn, 
especially that of Fay, which was sympathetically rendered by the 
authoress, better known as Miss Emma Ritta. The piece suffered 
much from inadequate representation, the principal character, Captain 
Kenward, being completely spoilt by Mr. Freeman. Mr. Crauford was. 
good, Mr. Walter Russell, Mr. Rowney, and Mr. G. B. Phillips were 
acceptable in their several parts. I can say but little in favour 
of the remainder of the cast. On the same afternoon was played “ Dear 
Friends,” also from the pen of Miss Righton. It is a duologue in 
which two girls, former schoolmates, are each anxious to be the first: 
to impart to the other the pleasing intelligence of her coming 
marriage. When they compare notes they at first believe that they 
are both engaged to the same man, but happily discover that their 
admirers are distinct, but bearing the same name and initials and 


strangely like each other. The sketch might be acceptable in the 
drawing-room. 


“SWEET WILL.” 


Comedy, in one act, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First performed at the Shaftesbury Theatre, on Friday afternoon, July 25, 1890. 


Mrs. Darbyshire .. Miss FANNY COLEMAN. Betty .. .. .. +» Miss EMMA RIVERS. 
Mary Darbyshire .. Miss ANNIE HILL. Will Darbyshire .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
Judith Loveless .. Miss NORREYS. 


“Sweet Will” was one of Mr. Jones’s earlier productions of about 
the same date as “A Clerical Error,” but had not hitherto been 
acted. It almost foretells the success the author has since gained, 
for it is daintily written, and is human and sympathetic. Judith 
loves Will Darbyshire, but has not let him see it, for he is invariably 
cold in his manner to her. His reason for this is that he knows 
himself to be very poor. By his mother’s advice, Judith, to bring 
about a declaration on his part, tells him of an offer of marriage she 
has had, and.he so far steels his heart as to dictate the letter which 
she is to write accepting the offer. His approaching departure to 
take up an appointment abroad of considerable duration, brings about 
an avowal on his part, ard the cloud that obscured their mutual 
happiness is dispelled. The little piece was very well acted by all 
concerned in it, and as it is likely to be seen again, the original cast 
is given. The occasion of the production was Mr. Griffith’s annual 
matinée, when, among sundry other items in a good programme, 
Mr. Willard appeared as Filippo in “The Violin Makers,” and Mr. 
Edgar Bruce made his rentrée as Sir George Carlyon, his original 
character, in Sydney Grundy’s charming play “In Honour Bound,” 
supported by Mr. Ernest Lawford (who was not up in his words) as 
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Philip Graham, Miss Edith Chester as Rose Dalrymple, and Miss 
Dorothy Dene as an excellent Lady Carlyon. 


“THAT GIRL.” | 


Comedy in three acts (founded by permission on a story by Miss Clementina Black), by HENRY 
HAMILTON and Mrs.OscaR BERINGER. 
First produced at the Haymrket Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, July 30, 1890. 


Captain Wentworth .. Mr. C. W. SOMERSET, Iris Wentworth.. .. Miss NORREYs. 

Philip Challoner.. .. Mr. H. REBVES SMITH. Mrs. Cyrus P.Dodge.. Miss HELEN LEIGH. 
Lumley Brereton .. Mr. KE. W. GARDINER. Caroline Murthwaite Miss Houston. 
Alexander McNab .. Mr. EARLE DOUGLAS. Fraulein Schwabe .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 
Frank Hillyard .. .. Mr. RUDGE HARDING. Aphrodite Do¢ge .. Miss VERA BERINGER. 
Harold Leigh .. .. Mr.@, KINGSLAND. 

The joint authoress of “That Girl” must in all probability bear 
the blame of having materially weakened a play that possessed some 
strength and freshness, by writing up the part of a most objectionable 
character—the child Aphrodite 'Dodge—who has not one redeeming 
point but is simply obtrusive, disagreeable, and wearying. In a 
measure resembling Digby Grant in “Two Roses,” Captain Went- 
worth is a selfish gentleman out of elbows, who does not care very 
much how he gets money so long as he does get it. He has been 
floating about the Continent, and has used his daughter Iris as a decoy 
for the young men he rooks at cards and billiards. As a rule she 
meets with the treatment such girls generally receive ; this renders 
her miserable, for the poor creature is pure and modest, and she is 
therefore the more grateful for the kind attention and respectful con- 
sideration bestowed on her by Philip Challoner, a none too rich 
gentleman who has the sense to read her true character. Her father 
has encouraged JLumley Brereton in the belief that Iris shall be his, 
but when the young fellow is cleaned out he shows him the door. 
Lumley urges his suit almost insultingly and is knocked down for 
his pains by Challoner. As he rises he vows to be revenged. Challoner 
unexpectedly inherits a large property and is recalled to England to 
claim it (the scene is laid in Switzerland). In a few days a letter 
comes from him apparently proposing for the hand of Iris; she is 
only too happy for she has given him her heart, and her father is 
delighted for he will have a rich son-in-law. On the strength of the 
coming alliance he orders new clothes, gets an extended credit from 
Fraulein Schwabe, his landlady, calls together his acquaintances, and 
in a grandiloquent speech toasts the future bride and bridegroom 
in bumpers of champagne. Wentworth is of good family, and in 
consequence of this and his daughter’s approaching marriage, Mrs. 
Cyrus P. Dodge, a “ shoddy ” widow, very rich and with a reverence 
for high birth, has overlooked the fact of his having had to retire 
from the army for cheating at cards, and has_accepted him as her 
future husband. Judge, then, of the consternation of those immediately 
concerned, and the delight of the acquaintances who have looked 
down upon the father and daughter, when Challoner does not arrive 
by the boat as expected. The reason is soon found. Challoner has 
never written a line; the proposal and subsequent letters are all for- 
geries written by Brereton to bring ruin and disgrace on the Went- 
worths. Iris is utterly broken down with shame and self-contempt ; 
she has poured out her whole heart of love in reply to Challoner’s 
supposed letters. Things end happily, however. Challoner does come 
and actually offers his hand to Iris; he has loved her but would not 
declare himself so long as he was poor, but he learns from the eaves- 
dropping Aphrodite how Iris loves him for himself, and what Brere- 
ton has done. He gets back Iris’ letters from the scoundrel, and Mrs. 
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Dodge, who, despite her vulgarity, is a loyal-hearted though silly 
woman, consents to marry Wentworth, and one is led to hope from 
his manner that her kindness and generosity may make of him a 
better man in the future. Alexander McNab is a Scotch tutor to 
Harold Leigh, a youngster that Aphrodite is determined to “mash,” 
as she calls it. The part of the Scotchman was very well played. 
Mr. C. W. Somerset again distinguished himself; his study of the 
broken down rou¢ and gambler—plausible, polished and hypocritical— 
was excellent. Miss Norreys was rather uneven in her performance, 
but generally it was tender and womanly. Mr. H.-Reeves Smith 
played with manly sincerity and decision. Mr. E. W. Gardiner 
gained second honours for his finished impersonation of the scampish 
Lumley Brereton. The part of Mrs. Dodge could not have been 
better played than it was by Miss Helen Leigh. As to Miss Vera 
Beringer’s Aphrodit», I suppose she carried out her instructions, but 
the young lady certainly did not attempt to soften any of the re- 
pulsiveness of the character. The matinée was given for the benefit 
of Mrs. Beverly, widow of the late scenic artist of Drury Lane, &c. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree lent the theatre, the artists acted gratuitously, and 
the entire proceeds were handed to the beneficiaire. 


“THE ENGLISH ROSE.” 


New original drama, in tour acts, by Geo. R. Sims and ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, August 2, 1890. 

Sir Philip Ringuten. - Mr. BasseTtT Rog. | pen! A MacNulty.. .. wr. JAMES East. 
The Knight of Bally- al . |  6¢° 4s les ‘oe r. J. NORTHCOTE, 

cm weve ve § Mt J.D. BEVERIDGR. | OBrien |: 1: 7: 7: Mr. BL BaNrocx. 
Harry O'Mailley (=z) Mr. LEONARD BoyNeE. — Fiannigan .. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Father Michael {mj & O'Shea .. .. .. .. Mr. J. HowER. 
~%)Mr.T.B.THALBERG. { Rthel Kingston .. |. Miss OLGA BRANDON. 


. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Bridget O'Mara .. .. Miss MARY RORKE. 
Mr. LIONEL RIGNOLD. Louisa Ann Ferguson Miss CLARA JECKS. 


ee r. CHARLES DALTON. | Judy Miss Essex DANK, 
. Mr. J. L. SHINE. | Biddy .. .. .. .. Miss MADGE MILDREN. 
. Miss Kars JAMES. Norah .. .. .. .. Miss JANETTE REEVE. 
.. « Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. Mary .. .. .. .«. Miss NELLIE CakTsr. 
There is a picturesque aspect in Irish life that lends itself readily 
to the production of an interesting play, and though the work by 
Messrs. Sims and Buchanan bears an English title, the scene and all 
the incidents are Irish. We have threats of eviction, an Irish steeple- 
chase, an assassination by moonlighters, and a rescue of a prisoner by 
an Irish mob from the Irish constabulary. Add to these, the hated 
English landlord and his agent, a real Irish jaunting car, and the 
typical “ gossoon,” so that we have a fair picture of Irish life as 
known to readers of Lever’s works. The collaborators have made 
use of all these to weave around a persecuted hero, and of a murder, 
without which an Adelphi drama would be incomplete, have thrown 
in a song or two for their comic characters, and have given us far 
brighter dialogue than we have hitherto had in this class of play. 
All this combined has resulted in a most successful whole. The en- 
thusiasm was very great on the first night, and crowded houses since 
then have proved that the applause was genuine. Sir Philip Kings- 
ton, an Englishman, has foreclosed on the Knight of Ballyveeney’s 
estates. Though but a poor gentleman, his son Harry has found 
favour in the eyes of Ethel Kingston, but her uncle forbids her to see 
him. Heroines, however, are not so submissive, and her meeting 
with her lover brings on him a blow from Sir Philip, which Harry 
for her sake does not return, but uses some threatening words. 
These are quoted against him as showing a motive for the murder of 
Sir Philip, who is shot down as he is driving home, and of which 
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murder Harry is accused.’ The real assassin is one O’Mara, a moon- 
lighter, who, fearing eviction, commits the deed at the instigation of 
the agent, Captain Macdonell, who is anxious that Sir Philip should 
be disposed of before his (the agent’s) accounts are gone into. 
O’Mara confesses his crime to Father Michael O’Mailley, whose lips 
are sealed by his priestly office, and-he the while knowing the real 
culprit, dares not speak and so clear his own brother Harry. The 
hero is found guilty, mostly on the evidence of Ethel, who at first 
looked upon him as the murderer, but now convinced of his 
innocence, establishes it by collateral evidence, confirmed by the 
tardy death-bed confession of O’Mara. In unfolding the story, there 
are some exciting scenes and some strong situations. The steeple- 
chase, in which Harry defeats his rival Macdonell, followed by 
Harry’s furious ride in his endeavour to save Sir Philip’s life, the 
murder at the Devil’s Bridge, the rescue of Harry by the mob after 
his conviction, and the search for him by the soldiers when he has 
taken refuge in his brother’s chapel, are all worked up with great 
spirit. The acting is excellent. Mr. Leonard Boyne is a gallant 
fellow, a bold rider, and artistic in expressing his affection and his 
agony when accused. Miss Olga Brandon, though still weak and 
hoarse, became a favourite at once by her truth to nature. Mr. Lionel 
Rignold has a part that just suits him, and in which he is very droll 
as a particularly sharp but thoroughly dishonest horsey individual. 
Mr. Shine, as a merry, good-hearted sergeant of police, makes love 
to Miss Clara Jecks, a London lady’s maid, who finds herself much 
out of her element in the wilds of the Emerald Isle. Miss Kate 
James is the liveliest of “ gossoons,” and sings a pretty song. Mr. 
Abingdon is a thorough-faced villain, and is most properly hand- 
cuffed at last. Mr. Bassett Roe fitly represents a well-meaning but 
irascible English gentleman ; and Mr. J. D. Beveridge is cheery and 
warm-hearted as the good old Knight of Ballyveeney. Mr. Charles 
Dalton displays great power as the half-mad O’Mara; and Miss Mary 
Rorke is tender and sweet as the true-hearted Bridget O’ Mara, a vic- 
tim to unrequited love. The scenery is beautifully painted, and the 
stage management of the very best. 


“THIS WOMAN AND THAT.” 


Play in three acts, by PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
First proluce.l at the Globe Theatre, Saturday afternoon, August 2, 1890. 
Sir George Ingleside .. Mr. MARK QUINTON. DIG 4... 2s ‘.- «s Myr. FE. BODY. 
Percy Gauntlett .. .. Mr. OTIS SKINNER. a, Ingleside .. .. MisS EmILIg CALHAEM, 
askins , 


Charles Tettertoo .. Mr.J.H. MANLEY, eo ee «+ « Miss M. BAKER. 
Funge .. .. .. ..-Mr.J.F.GRAHAM, EveFleurier.. .. .. Miss ADELAIDE MOORE, 
When an author has written one really good play like “The Love 
Story.” and another which though far-fetched still possessed con~ 
siderable merit as did “ Illusion,” curiosity is naturally excited as to 
his next production. Such was the case in reference to Mr. 
Leclereq’s “ This Woman and That.” The result was most disappoint- 
ing ; there was no originality, and but little point in the dialogue. 
The one excuse that may be made for the result is that Miss 
Adelaide Moore, who played the heroine, brought to the proper 
rendering of the ‘character neither that brightness nor pathos that it 
required. Mr. Leclercq, I imagine, wished to show us how we may 
be mistaken in a woman’s nature from her outward manners. He 
scarcely succeeded. Lady Ingleside, a seeming prude, with a loving 
husband, elopes with a good-for-nothing roué, Percy Gauntlett, who 
pleads in palliation of his wasted life that he has been refused by 
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Eve Fleurier, a gay, light-hearted girl. Although Eve knows of his 
utter baseness, for he has betrayed his best friend, she resolves to 
save him and the faithless wife despite themselves. This she ac- 
complishes, returning Lady Ingleside to the arms of her forgiving 
husband and promising to give herself to Gauntlett if he is a 
redeemed character at the end of the year. Miss Emilie Calhaem’s 
performance ‘was the best in the cast. Mr. Otis Skinner could do 
nothing with his most thankless part, and Mr. Mark Quinton availed 
himself of his one opportunity. As I yet hope that we shall see good 
work from Mr. Leclercq, I have noticed the play and recorded the 
names of those who appeared in it. 


“THE GREAT UNKNOWN.” 


Eccentric comedy, in three acts, adapted by AUGUSTIN DALY froma German play. 
First produced in London at the Lyceum Theatre, Tuesday, August 5th, 1890. 


Mr. Jeremiah ro Mr. JAMES LEWIS. Pansy .. .. .. «» Miss ISABEL IRVING. 
Spree, “Cosi some Dare. | Meat rin Wear Or 
The O'Donnell Don .. Mr. FREDERICK BOND. | Shirley Munkittrick .. Miss EDITH CRANE. 
Tom Prowde.. .. .. Mr. EUGENE ORMOND, Miss Twitters.. .. .. MissE', CONRON. 
Eins-; c2 c. c. 1. Mis ADA Renaw, | Malle. Agathe... .. .. } MISLEDEGSIDE 
Mr. Augustin Daly has generally been happy in his adaptations of 
German pieces, but he has not been so fortunate with “The Great 
Unknown,” taken from a play by Franz von Schonthan and Gustav 
Kadelburg, and entitled in the original, “ Die Beriihmte Frau.” There 
is generally some sort of plot, brightened by felicitous dialogue. In 
the latest new production at the Lyceum there is no real plot, and, 
instead of bright crisp lines, we have a mass of American slang. 
rather aptly described as “the picturesque we meet with at street 
corners.” The introduction of slang in very small doses will some- 
times give piquancy, but, even from the lips of a pretty girl, when 
her conversation is interlarded with it, it becomes wearisome and 
objectionable. The very poor story on which the “eccentric 
comedy ” is founded is that of Mrs. Arabella Jarraway, who imagines 
herself a Longfellow or a Tennyson, without the slightest claim to 
their merits, signs her effusions Alpha, and poses to herself as “The 
Great Unknown.” Until she was consumed by the divine fire, she 
was all that a wife should be, but once the madness has set in, she 
starts off for Italy for inspiration, and remains there for three years. 
The consequence is that her daughters, though they remain good 
girls, run very wild in the way of deportment and language, the 
elder, Kina, flirts, and the younger, Pansy, in her school frocks, 
varies the monotony of her music lesson by accentuating every few 
bars with kisses given to her music master. Old Jarraway runs 
-after a pretty widow, and makes himself a laughing-stock. The 
good genius is Cousin Ned. Luckily for Etna he falls in love with 
her, and she with him. He weans her from her tomboy propen- 
sities, keeps a sharp eye upon Pansy, and telegraphs for Mrs. Jarra- 
way. When she returns to her household, by various devices he 
brings thome to her her folly in neglecting ithose who should be 
dearest to her, and so once more establishes a right state of things in 
the whole family. None of the parts were worthy of the clever 
company who had to fill them. By sheer ability they managed to 
conceal: some of the dulness of the play. Knowing, as everyone 
does who has seen them, their capabilities, there is no occasion to 
single out anyone specially, excepting Miss May Silvie, who, I think, 
has not been seen before during this visit of the Daly company. She 
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is an acquisition, for she played very cleverly the vé/e of Mrs. 
Jarraway, a silly affected woman, whose brain has been turned by 
adulation. “The Great Unknown” was only played for a few 
nights, after which “Casting the Boomerang” was revived. 

On the same evening the opening piece was “ A Woman’s Won't,” 
’ which was seen some four years ago at the Strand, and also on the 
occasion of Mrs. Jeune’s holiday fund benefit matinée. It isaclever 
skit, showing how a tiff may arise from a most ridiculous cause. 
James and Lucy, the man servant and maid (Mr. Frederick Bond 
and Miss Kitty Cheatham) have just finished laying the cloth. James 
says, “ Thank goodness, the table is spread,” and wishes Lucy to repeat 
it after him. She refuses, and they quarrel. Their master (Mr. 
George Clarke) overhears their dispute, recounts it to his newly- 
married wife (Miss Isabel Irving), and says he feels sure that if he 
were to ask her to say anything after him she would do so, but she 
rebels, and they have thereon their first angry words. The parents 
of the bride come to lunch, the whole story is told to them, and the 
old gentleman (James Lewis) says that he has trained his wife (Mrs. 
Gilbert) so well that she would not hesitate for a moment to repeat, 
“Thank goodness, the table is spread.” He is, however, much taken 
aback when she flatly refuses. By the present of a shawl the young 
wife is cajoled into proving that “a woman’s won’t” is not always 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, the old lady unintentionally 
repeats the words that have caused all the trouble, and Lucy rather 
than lose her James utters them, and makes them an excuse to 
pretend to faint in her lover’s arms. It was admirably acted, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 


“WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER.” 
Comedy, in three acts, by JAMES ALBERY. 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre, Wednesday, August 6, 1890. 

Cranberry Buck .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mrs. Cecilia Roe .. Miss HELEN Forsytru. 
Darrtell Roe .. .. Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. Mrs. Llorencourt .. MissVANEFEATHERSTON. 
James Paragon.. .. Mr.G&ORGE GIDDENS. Fanny.. .. .. .. Miss EMILY VINING. 
Mrs. Amelia Buck :. Miss M. A. VicroR. Amn... «c co oc Miss ¥. Francis. 

whe new piece at the Criterion was announced in the programme 
as though it were an original production of the author’s, whereas it 
was really an adaptation by him of “Le petit Ludovic,” written by 
Henry Crissafulli and Victor Bernard, and produced with very great 
success at the Théatre des Arts (Menus Plaisirs), March 17, 1879. It 
was also looked upon as an initial performance, but I understand 
that the piece was tried at the Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpvol, about 
the middle of last year under a different title, and no great opinion 
was formed of it. The provincial audience, which was a small one, 
was correct in its judgment, for though the original idea of the un- 
expected arrival of a baby was droll, the humour of the piece ended 
witha that, and the harping on one string became monotonous. For- 
tunately the cast was a good one, or the play would have been dull 
indeed, for in it there is scarce any of that brightness of dialogue 
which distinguished Mr. Albery’s usual work. One motive of the 
play is certainly not agreeable. Mrs. Amelia Buck, some twenty years 
before the play opens, has presented her husband with one only child, 
a daughter, Cecilia, who has grown up and has been married to 
Darrtell Roe some six weeks. Mr. Buck is delighted with the 
marriage, for he has made up his mind that there will be a boy born 
of it, for whom he is building all sorts of Spanish castles. A pretty 
widow calls to congratulate the Bucks on the anniversary of their 
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silver wedding. She had been out of health, but is now quite 
restored ; she attributes this and the fact of her looking so young 
entirely to a visit to the Engadine. Mr. Buck determines to take his 
wife there, “perhaps it will make them both young again;” go it 
does. They are away a year, and when they return they are not 
alone, for they are the proud and happy parents of a little son. Mr, 
and Mrs. Roe have been kept in the dark as to the auspicious event, 
so that when they come on a visit, there is some little hesitation in 
announcing the fact, as they also have a six-weeks’-old boy, who will 
naturally suffer in prospects from the birth of the other baby, who 
in their case will scarcely be looked upon as a “welcome little 
stranger.” Fathers always consider a son and heir as the most won- 
derful creature in the world. Mr. Buck and Mr. Roe are no excep- 
tions to the rule ; in fact, they are so jealous of each other through 
their boys that at last they quarrel desperately. Roe determines to 
leave the house ; his wife and mother-in-law are aghast at the feud, 
but James Paragon, a friend of the family, comes to the rescue. 
After very persistent wooing, Mrs. Llorencourt has promised him 
her hand on one condition, that he shall bring about a reconciliation 
between father and son-in-law, and he does it in this way. When 
Mr. Roe announces his immediate departure, the maid Ann asks 
whether he intends to take the baby; of course he replies “ yes,” 
when in tears, in which she is joined by Fanny, the Bucks’ servant, 
they announce that the children have got “mixed;” they really 
cannot say which is Buck and which is Roe. The mothers join in 
the plot, the fathers are easily taken in, and are compelled to submit, 
not perhaps with the best of grace, to share the children on the un- 
derstanding that to make matters straight they shall exercise parental 
authority over each child in alternate months. The quaint fussy 
style of Mr. Blakeley’s acting exactly suited him for his part, and he 
‘was very amusing. Miss Victor seconded him well. Mr. Maurice 
was tragio-comic as the father in defence of his offspring. Pretty 
Miss Helen Forsyth acted attractively. Miss Vane Featherston 
played with considerable humour, her scenes being principally with 
Mr. Giddens, who, bashful with most ladies, is most amusingly per- 
sistent in his pursuit of the one who has bewitched him. 

“Welcome, Little Stranger” was preceded by “Jilted,” a comic 
drama, in two acts, by Alfred Maltby, which was quite worth seeing, 
for it is a pleasant little piece and was well acted. Samuel Potts, 
junior (Mr. G. Giddens) has been entangled in the meshes of the net 
that Mrs. Daulton (Miss Emily Miller) has spread for him. She has 
a daughter Margaret (Miss F. Francis), who, without caring one atom 
for Samuel, has allowed herself to be engaged to him on account of 
his wealth. She really cares for the Honourable Henry St. Cloud 
(Mr. F. Atherley). Carrie Dalrypple, Samuel’s cousin, a clever good 
girl, who loves him, sees through the Daultons’ scheme, and causes a 
letter to be sent announcing the failure of a bank, by which Samuel 
is supposed to have lost all his money. On hearing this, Mrs. 
Daulton at once breaks off the match, and Samuel turns from his in- 
fatuation for Margaret to the true love of his cousin Carrie, remarka- 
bly well played by Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
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“THE BOOKMAKER.” 
Original comedy, in three acts, by J. W. Picorr. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Galety, esa — 9, 1890. 
Sir Joseph Trent.. .. Mr. {ath GOoDWIN. James .. -- Mr.©C. Ww. ALKER. 

e Hon. Jack Care r. CHARLES GLENN. y i Saniaduamaniiii MAYNE. 
ae: + we Mr. GEORGE DALZIEL. Syoil Herdwicke’” I)" Miss ADELAIDE GUNN. 
Mr. pee -» «» Mr. Eric THORNE. Polly .. «ec «e « Miss JENNIE MONULTY. 
Bubbles., .. +. +. Mr. FRANK WOOD. 

The initial performance of Mr. Pigott’s play was given on the 
afternoon of March 19, 1889, at Terry’s Theatre, with “Mr. Edward 
Terry in the title réle. Mr. H. Reeves Smith and Mr. George Dalziel 
were the originals of the characters they now fill. The plot was 
given in the April number of THE THEATRE, and the play was then 
well spoken of. Though, perhaps, going over the same ground, I 
think I must shortly recapitulate the story. Sir Joseph Trent, after 
having passed his early life as a mere waif, becomes a jockey, and 
ultimately develops into a bookmaker. Through it all he remains an 
honest, good-hearted fellow. Most unexpectedly he learns that he 
is a baronet and wealthy. From the impovished family of the Earl 
of Harborough, he meets with courtesy at least, and absolute kindness 
from Lady Jessie, his daughter, a young girl, who, though horsey in 
her conversation and likings, is still a true woman, and whose 
favourite pursuits assimilate with those of the bookmaker. Her 
sweetheart, Jack Carew, is an “objectionable” on account of his 
poverty, so Sir Joseph (whose inherited money, by-the-bye, is tied up) 
buys Lady Jessie a race-horse, backs‘it for a very considerable sum, 
and thus provides her with a marriage portion. Lord Maidment, the 
Earl’s son, has, when at college, contracted a foolish marriage with 
Polly, an adventuress, therefore he cannot marry Sybil Hardwicke, 
an heiress, though they are attached to each other. Polly tries to 
assert her rights, which the bookmaker quietly sets on one side by 
proving that she had married and deserted him previously to her 
second union. Lord Maidment is thus at liberty, and can, with 
Sybil’s money, extricate his father from his difficulties, and free him 
from the tyranny of the Marquis of Budleigh, a detestable fellow, who 
holds a mortgage over the Harborough estates, and threatens to fore- 
close unless Lady Jessie will accept him as a husband. Mr. Nat 
Goodwin’s style is quite different from that of Mr. Edward Terry, the 
original representative, but is equally effective from its quaint and 
unforced humour and its sincerity. Though plebeian in manner, the 
nobility of the true gentleman is apparent to all. He may not wear kid 
gloves, but his hands are always clean. Mr. Goodwin made as dis- 
tinct a success as he has in America in the character. Mr. Reeves 
Smith and Mr. Dalziel were as excellent as before. Mr. Charles 
Glenny was a frank, hearty young officer as the Hon. Carew. Mr. 
Farren and Miss Carlotta Leclercq have not parts in which they can 
particularly shine. Mr. Frank Wood gave us a capital bit of low 
comedy, without exaggerating it, as the butler Bubbles. Lady Jessie 
and Sybil are both sympathetic ‘characters, the first affording scope 
for good acting, but neither of them were done justice. As good a. 
performance as one could wish was that of Miss Jennie McNulty as 
Polly, her bravado, her insolent vulgarity, were only equalled by the 
little exquisite touch of pathos towards the close, when her callous 
heart is touched by the generosity of Sir Joseph, who, remembering 
he once loved her, provides liberally for her future, notwithstanding 
her cruel conduct to him. “The Bookmaker,” is a healthy play, 
well written, and should achieve success wherever acted. 


CECIL HOWARD. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Musical Silhouettes. 
No. 5.—THE AMATEUR COMPOSER. 


former is comparatively harmless, while the latter is a 
species to be avoided by all who can do so without being 
rude to a member of the favoured sex. 

The male species is quite harmless indeed. He is 
sometimes a mild and meek-mannered curate, who has 
written a song that Miss Selina Jorkins, the soprano of 
our village, has sung at several penny-readings with much applause, 
and which he is certain would sell, and which he publishes (at his 
own expense). It generally costs him a considerable sum for revision, 
though his reviser does not go so far as to point out such facts as the 
abnormal compass—usually about two octaves—or its similarity to 
somebody’s popular song. It returns to him ruthlessly mangled in 
proof ; and a certain bitterness hereat is mingled with the Amateur 
Composer's pride. His only congratulation can be that he has 
written a song only a trifle worse than the perpetrations of some of 
the popular professional writers. About forty-seven copies are sold, 
chiefly in the curate’s vicinity, and through his personal popularity 
in the parish. Then he gets married to the very prim and elderly 
daughter of a neighbouring rector, and his wife either sings classical 
songs in a thin’ mezzo, or has a serious objection to all music 
whatsoever. His career as an Amateur Composer thereupon ends 
abruptly. 

Or else he is a budding student, at the Royal Academy or the Con- 
servatoire, in which case his composition is too elaborate for anyone 
but himself to play, much less understand. But it is the Amateur 
Composer of the other sex that is the most trying. She is in- 
defatigable ; so much so that she generally writes at least two songs 
a week, and, as she has been writing ever since she was eighteen, her 
piles of music are prodigious. She publishes them, half-s-dozen in 
a batch, but rarely two series are published by the same firm, because 
she is always on bad terms with her publishers. If a young firm, 

not versed in the ways of the Amateur Composer, gives her a couple 
of guineas for a ballad, she is in raptures, and worries the life out 
of partners and clerks, to say nothing of the printer, who has to alter 
and re-alter his plates daily, because she thinks this chord an im- 
provement, or that note too low, or that phrase much prettier. 
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When her songs appear, she bores her friends by asking if they 
have heard them, and if they have not, drives them to the brink of 
madness by playing them and singing them all, with an interpolated 
commentary on their hidden beauties of musical construction. She 
annoys the singers by writing familiar letters to them, worrying 
them to sing her songs, to such an extent that they are fain to do so 
in sheer self-defence. Her house is neglected, her husband and 
children forgotten—she is re-writing this in a tenor key for 
Smith, or that in contralto for Miss Jones. Men may come and men 
may go, but the Amateur Composer of this description still goes on 
writing songs, all wonderfully mediocre, and beautifully similar ! 

Another Amateur Composer is in Society, and, having inked her 
fingers at Literature, soiled them with Art, and pricked them with the 
last fad in fancywork for a church fancy fair, thinks she can write 
songs, and does so. They are sung by eminent singers at her “at 
homes,” and are puffed by certain newspapers in which such func- 
tions are belauded. A firm of publishers offers to circulate them, all 
expenses being defrayed by the composer. This really does not do 
much harm to anybody, as no one is bound to buy the songs, and if 
they do, they need not sing them. They keep the market full, 
perhaps, and leave no room for the musician’s wares; but what of 
that ? 

The Amateur Composer that calls for most respect, is that one 
who, having written something fairly good, is bold enough to avow 
his or her intention of seeking the favour of the public without any 
claptrap or influence whatever, just like an ordinary professional, 
though still as an amateur. But these are rare indeed—very black 
swans! Such throwing away, such despisal of one’s advantages, is 
really very like folly. 

The Amateur Composer, however, who poses as a professional, and 
apes the knowledge and the experience of such, is neither deserving 
of respect nor consideration. He or she is only a shade preferable tothat 
despicable thing, the professional who posesasanamateur. Ofcourse, 
so long as there are composers, there will be the Amateur, prating 
of Work, and watching for a chance of slipping into the ranks of those 
who serve in the army of art, a chance of following their footsteps 
without wearing their uniform, or fighting their stern battles. 


SEMIBREVE. 

The customary season of promenade concerts at Covent Garden commenced, 
this year under the conductorship of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, on August 9. The 
quasi-classical nature of the programme cannot, I fear, be laid to the credit of 
the tastes of the audience, who would be much more likely to appreciate the 
last new commonplace ballad, or the most popular easy set of waltzes. What 
the shilling promenaders think of Dvorak and his probable influence on musical 
art this end of the century, Pan, the god of music, only knows! Of course, the 
usual quartette from Rigoletto was included ; there are no other quartettes in 
existence. I am told it was very badly given ; but this, I don’t suppose for one 
moment, affected the audience present. 


I conclude concert-goers next season will still have to endure the discomforts 
of St. James’s and Princes’ Hall, since I hear nothing of any changes. A good 
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many folks would be less bored by a concert if they sat in a decently comfort- 
able seat, I fancy. I should rather like to know something about the exits to 
the former, though, perhaps, that has but little to do with music. The County 
Council are going to do a great deal with the poor music-halls ; the Steinway 
Hall is the only concert hall at which I have noticed any extra exit in case of 
requirement. 


In fact, the superiority of a stall at a music-hall to that at six times the price 
at a concert hall is a crying shame. Why should it be so ? 


While speaking of music-halls, I cannot refrain from mentioning the Brighton 
Alhambra, one of the most comfortable, and, at the same time, artistic, and 
acoustically built halls in town or country. Added to this, Ihave heard, there, 
an orchestra infinitely better than that boasted by many a West End theatre, 
(though its conductor is irrepressibly fond of Suppé’s “ Poet and Peasant ” over- 
ture). In this connection some London orchestras are unnameably bad. It is 
frequently a choice of escaping from the Scylla of discordant sounds, to fall 
into the Gharybdis of the refreshment bar. 


Of course, of music this month there is none. Of “Captain Thérése,” at the 
Prince of Wales’, I shall speak later on. It seems probable that there is going 
to be a boom in comic opera, for rumours of those forthcoming, and those to be 
forthcoming, are flying about one’s ears already. The Lyric will re-open with 
Audran’s “ La Cigale.” If it is half as good as Solomon’s “Red Hussar,” it 
ought to be a success. What made that fail, goodness knows; one can only 
conclude that Mr. Henry J. Leslie’s tide of luck had turned. It has been a 

t success in America, says one paper; and another avers it is a frost. I 
on’t think America appreciates our music any more than we do her plays, of 
which the less said the better. 


Thanks, Mr. Vert ; we should have been desolate indeed this season had it 
not been for you. Only fancy having no “infant prodigy” to rave over! How- 
ever, London is now happy. Max Hambourg has arrived, has been heard, and 
talked about. He came rather late in the season, it is true; but better late 
than never. Next year he can re-appear and create the usual furore, unless 
it be true that Mons. Paderewski is going to play the mentor to this promising 
youth, and keep him in retirement for ten years. 


It is pleasant to be able to think, with good reason, that Italian Opera is not 
so dead as it might be ; in sooth, it shows signs of being considerably alive. Mr. 
Augustus Harris has shown us that it was not to die from: the inordinate depth 
of the pockets of any cantatrice in existence, and for this only, if for nothing 
else, he deserves thanks. There are, it is a satisfaction to think, gifted artists 
who do not expect to receive extravagant and preposterous fees ; to hear whom 
sensible opera-lovers, not quite fanatically obtuse to their best interests, are 
ready to flock night after night ; and who do not take into their heads the some- 
what high-falutin notion that without them the days of Italian opera would be 
numbered. The more plainly it is shown to “stars” that they are not, after all, 
so absolutely necessary to the operatic creation, the better both for them and 
the lovers of opera of all kinds. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


SS 
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Our Amateurs’ Play=Bor. 


The Guards of the amateurs, the crack regiment, are the Canterbury Stagers ; 
and it is their evolutions in the field that excite the warmest interest each 
dramatic year. .They alone are up to their full strength. No need for them 
to send recruiting sergeants over town and country The young and old 
“gentlemen of birth and breeding” who are said to pester our leading 
managers for engagements, as extra courtiers and conspirators, knock also at 
their gates. The portals of the club's headquarters are metaphorically 
thronged with scions of our old nobility, the nobility of amateur histrionism ; 
and for one vacancy there are as many applicants as though the office were a 

rize in the Indian Civil Service. Nearly fifty summers have flown since the 

istoric premiére in 1842, but the Stagers are young and lively asever. Silver 
threads among the gold have shone upon the heads of individual members ; but 
the crest of the club still rears itself loftily with the dauntless pride of youth. 
Therefore on every ground do the actors claim the first place of all, by reason 
of their lengthy scroll of fame, their record of great names, their age, and the 
undimmed lustre of their doings during the whole period of their existence. 
Greater honour than ever is theirs this year ; for, when in the course of nature 
we might reasonably look for the first signs of “the ashes of a feudel and 
decrepit” institution, the aspiring spirit of the time “on her luminous wings 
soars Phoonix-like to Jove,” who in this relation bears a strong resemblance to 
Grundy and Pinero. That is, to drop Bulmer and talk to the point, these half- 
a-century-old actors, burdened with a past career and the Conservative spirit of 
their Nestors and presbyters, overshadowed by the walls and memories of a 
cathedral that saw the birth of civilization, and hemmed in on every. side by 
associations, influences, and the predilections of their chiefs, have burst the 
bonds of custom, flung aside the fetters of tradition, and in racing along abreast 


- the most enterprising of their rivals, have taken, as it were, a new lease of 
ife. 


There was from the beginning a special distinction attaching to the Stagers and 
their work. But from this season that distinction will be far more notable. 
For to succeed in the current plays of our subtlest writers, with such an 
audience as they draw, is to transcend the success of merely keeping alive and 
vigorous a fine old institution, and this latter was about the utmost of their 
achievements durmg recent years. “The Silver Shield” and “The Money 
Spinner,” to say nothing of “ The Milliner’s Bill,” are plays long enough and 
strong enough to try the artistic endurance and power of any actors. Such a 
part as Sir Humphry Chetwynd, which admits was caricature—that haven of 
the amateur—would tax a Hare ora Tree. Dodson Dick, the typical manager 
of the cheesmonger school, although ‘an exaggeration, still needs a delicate 
touch and a fine perception of consistency in character to prevent his becoming 
-the stereotyped low comedian. So, too, with Alma, a striking study of a woman 
of complex nature and countless moods; and her husband lover, with his some- 
what feminine and pettish mind. The barriers:in Mr. Pinero’s first important 
play are equally manifold, but it is better within the memory of playgoers, to 
whom it is only neeessary to recall the efforts of the St. James’s company, to 
discover in them‘the-imposing obstacles the author has presented to. any but 
highly trained intelligences. ° VEE HID eG 9 


It was in this respect, the dramatic presentation of men and women 
recognisable as beings’of flesh and’blood, as opposed to the creatures of sawdust 
‘and sticks whom we generally find in amateur stageland, that the Canterbury 
‘pilgrims were unusally good. Apiece of work more carefully thought out, 
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more elaborately finished in detail, than Mr. Oliver Twist’s (Mr. Quinton 
Twiss) diverting picture of a theatrical manager, scarcely anyone on the stage 
could realise. His study also of the Baron Croodle, broken down gambler and 
croupier, though conceived in a more extravagant spirit, in accordance with Mr, 
Hare’s example, was filled to overflowing with exuberant and spontaneous 
humour, whick, however, was always subordinated to the dramatic requirements 
of the play. Mr. Colnaghi had as fine a chance of proving his versatility as any 
actor could have chosen for himself. He has over and over again shone with a 
brilliance that no amount of critical cold water could dim, as a flirty, flighty 
touch-and-go comedian. But here he was to be tried with the arduous 
character of the weak-minded, strongly prejudiced baronet of Mr. Grundy’s 

' creation, and the incisive close-reasoning detective who Mr. Pinero unwittingly 
made the hero of his coteric of swindlers and cardsharpers. From the courtly 
manners and dignified pathos of the head of the Chetwynds to the alert 
insistence and assertive personality of Faubert is a long and dangerous step - 
but Mr. Colnaghi took it with ease. His kindly old aristocrat was worthy of 
the sentiments his author had put into his mouth, and what more could be said. 
Faubert would have been the better for greater force and more passionate 
emphasis, in action and in speech ; but it was at the worst a very able study and 
at the best a piece of polished acting not unfit to rank beside the original. Mr. 
Fladgate made a most successful first appearance with the Stagers as Tom 
Potter, for which his expressive face, quiet style, and rich voice are specially 
suited ; but as Harold Boycott greater animation and self-abandonment were 
necessary. Mr. Ponsonby fought bravely against a heavy voice and manner in 
a careful reading of the boy-husband, Ned Chetwynd, and the grossly over- 
coloured humour of Dr. and Mrs. Dozey was thoroughly to the taste of Mr. 
Drummond and Mrs. Canninge. 


Alma and Millicent, who might be re-christened Comedy and Tragedy, were 
in the hands of Miss Annie Irish, one of the most accomplished of our younger 
actresses. So charming and many-sided a picture of the actress heroine has 
never yet been given, and in this it was plain why she has been found a place 
in the Lyceum company. The gloom and weight of Mr. Pinero’s keroine were, 
however, not so completely within her grasp, and though the boldness and 
earnestness of her emotional acting carried the play along, there was still some- 
thing to be desired. Miss Norton played prettily, and with some moments of 
touching pathetic expression, as Lucy Preston ; and Miss Laura Linden and 
Mr. Alan Mackinnon were quite faultless as Dorinda and Lord Kingussie in 
the second piece. Mr. Eustace Ponsonby and Miss Linden opened the bill 
merrily with Mr. Godfrey’s popular duologue, acting and singing (with imita- 
tions of Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Cecil) with immense spirit and vivacity, and 
a neatly written version of a French monologue called “At Last,” further 
engaged Mr. Ponsonby and Miss Norton. “‘ An Amateur Pantomime Rehearsal ” 
gave Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Colnaghi, and Mr. Ponsonby opportunity for some 
amusitg spontaneous acting, and Friday night brought the time-honoured 
epilogue, this year by Mr. Whitmore, and dealing chaffingly with Stanley and 
Emin, and the famous “quest.” Altogether a more varied and interesting pro- 
gramme has never been forthcoming at Canterbury, and tke general stir of 
enterprise and infusion of new blood should result in as notable a success next 
season ; a greater they could not have. 


It is felt, though no one but a critic would dare to say it, that with the swel- 
tering sun of July and August, the —. of the scribe gets short and his 


temper grows quick, and as a result the matinée giver ceases from troubling, 
and the amateur author is at rest. It is the exception, however, which proves 
the rule, if our childhood’s instructors may be credited, so there was nothing 
to marvel at in the production of “His Lordship” on the 6th ult., at Warling- 
ham, a beautiful little place on the Surrey hills, with the rich green of the 
Caterham valley lying at its feet. The majority of those devoted ones who 
journeyed down from London to see “His Lordship” make his first bow behind 
the footlights would perbaps have preferred lazily lounging beneath one of 
those wide-spreading elms, reading the novel upon which this play had been 
based ; but Mr. Armiger Barczinski did not draw down the anathemas the 
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afterncon playwright usually receives, for there was interest to be had in the 
consideration of his work. Mr. Speight’s story, “ A Barren Title,” evidently 
has good material in it. The plot is conventional, but not unnatural, and cer- 
tainly not undramatic. When the ruthless blue pencil has traversed the bulky 
manuscript and scored through many a line on many a page, the piece will shape 
far better. And when the threads have been more closely interwoven, the 
audience will indulge in fewer politely expressed yawns. The fortunes of the 
well-born scamp and the son who knows nothing of his ragamuffin father’s 
accession to wre. would be all the more engrossing if the construction of the 
play were less rudimentary. And better and more reasonable motives should be 
found for the eccentric behaviour of several of the less important characters. 
But when all is said, there still remains a good foundation of human interest 
upon which it should not be difficult to raise a superstructure to withstand the 
killing blasts of searching criticism. Some of the acting was promising in a 
very marked degree, but of whom it will be charitable to say nothing. Mrs. 
Harry Winter and Mrs. Barczinski were the heroines—bright, cheery girls—well 
realised by the actresses. Mr. Van Wyhe had an excellent notion of the elderly 
rascal who must surely have been a descendant of Digby Grant, and played 
with point and grip; his son, none too easy a part, being very naturally 
rendered by Mr. Frank Lewis; and the broad comedy being supplied by Mr. 
David Baum. But a more experienced body of actors should be engaged for 
the production of a new piece—always a harassing experiment. 


The Claimant is said to have remarked with profound wisdom, “Some people 
has money but no brains, and some people has brains but no money; and them 
as has the one is made for them as has the other.” So, too, and with equal 
truth, we may observe that some actors “ has” brains but no dress and scenery, 
and other actors “has” all the luxury their hearts can desire in this latter 
respect, but having the barest necessities of existence in the former. But 
under neither of these heads could the Leytonstone actors be classed when they 
came to the Wood-house Club to play tit-bits from Shakespeare in the pastoral 
grounds of that Kensingtonian retreat. Alternately the actors and their 
natural theatre seemed wanting. First it was the rank grass and desolate- 
looking trees that aroused the sleeping wrath of the professional carper. Then 
it was a feeling that had the actors been capable, the stunted bush and tangled 
undergrowth and air of neglected garden and weedy pasture land would have 
availed nothing. Anon there came a violent reaction when sober reasoning had 
assured us that these were players of some little calibre’; for had we not seen 
many of them before, and admired them not inconsiderably? Finally, our 
settled opinion was this: that the acting was passable enough, and the costumes 
were capital, but that the pastoral setting was hideous, and until that pavilion 
of shelter is moved to command a finer prospect, there can be no woodland 
playing without artistic disaster. Music and production were alike admirable, 
soil with a more Elizabethan get-up, Mr. Sparks would have been quite a 
notable feature as the warbling Amiens. But no romantic outlaw could have 
worn such hair and carried his arms thus. An Orlando, modelled upon the 
poetical reading of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, was found in Mr. Musgrove, an actor of 
much promise and some performance. Touchstone, being in the hands of Mr. 
W. C. Clark, who is versed in broad comedy of every kind, was of necessity a 
figure of breadth and modern manner. Amusing, it must be granted, but hardly 
in a spirit of a student of sixteenth century jesters. Mr. Ralph Thompson 
spoke Jaques’ lines with good expression, the satiric vein being worked with 
effect ; and the banished duke was a presentable personage as viewed through 
the medium of Mr. Conning. Miss Mathews showed us a comely and winsome 
Rosalind, who needed more dash and vigour to pass scathless through the perils 
of Arden ; and her sisters were pretty and pleasing as Audrey and Celia. 


Some day in the dim and distant future, in the early days of the millennium 
perhaps, there will arise an editor who will deal with our Mr. Gilbert as Garrick 
and Cibber and many another has dealt witn our Mr. Shakespeare. He will be 
clarified and perfected in epite of himself. His Grecian comedy will be con- 
densed and trimmed ; its irrelevancies and inconsistencies will be lopped off ar 
pruned down as closely as the constitution of the piece will permit, and the fire 
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of realism will be applied to refine the scenes and incidents that mar the work, 
But till that consummation devoutly to be wished can be effected, we must sit 
as still as may be over the drama as it stands, and bottle up and cork down the 
righteous anger surging to the lips at every mention of “Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
To see good actors vainly struggling against the tide of farce and Gilbertism is 
a sorry sight. For every stroke of poetry that bears them onward for one 
moment, there is a wave of most unclassic humour to beat them back again, and 
at the coming of Daphne and Chrysos, poetry and sympathy, delicate thought 
and feeling, are submerged for minutes together ; only to reappear soused and 
drenched and sodden. Since it must be, though, it must be ; and at the worst 
this, as work for actors, is infinitely better than the absurdity of French farce, 
or the inanity of melodrama. In several respects there could scarcely be im- 
provement upon the acting seen at St. Luke’s Hall in this comedy, under the 
direction of Mr. Merridew, an ingenious and unctuous Chrysos. Mr. Sansbury, 
though deficient in grace of bearing, has all the manly fervour for the ideal 
Pygmalion, and throws great strength into every scene that permits this treat- 
ment. Mr. Stanton's fine delivery rescues Leucippe from his insignificant 
position in the cast; and with Miss Ada Ricketts to look and play Myrine 
charmingly, there is little left to be desired in their brief quarrels and reconcile- 
ments. Miss St. Lawrence has perhaps not all the daintiness of touch one could 
desire in Galatea, but her simplicity is unaffected and often rises without effort 
to the level of ingenuous pathos. Compared with this, Cynisca is a straight- 
forward character to play; and Miss Vincent, abandoning herself to a strong 
flood of violent emotion, keeps the stage alive at more than one important 
point. Miss Spires has natural humour as Daphne; but in the presence of 


actors of force, the comedians are thrown, as they should be, rather into the 
background. 


The Edward Alleyn Dramatic Society is one of the last to establish itself in 
the neighbourhood of London, and its youth may be held to condone in some 
measure the rashness of inexperience. ‘The Hunchback ” is not generally con- 
sidered a play deserving of reproduction under any circumstances. But if, for 
our sins, as our forefathers applied the scourge or underwent a process gf mor- 
tification of the flesh, we feel compelled to sit it through occasionally, then we 
should in self defence stipulate for well grounded actors to pour out its endless 
periods. The modern school of culture, subtlety, and by deduction indecision, 
has its merits, but it cannot cope with the solidity of Sheridan Knowles. No- 
thing in the shape of stratagem can hope to capture this stronghold. The old- 
fashioned shoulder to shoulder and pike in hand attack is the only method, and 
the later arts of warfare are worse than useless. To expect young amateurs to 
succeed by a series of Indian file forlorn hope assaults should therefore be no 
less than looking for the achievements of veterans at the hands of raw recruits. 
One of the first requisites in the production of such a play is that the art of act- 
ing together, of playing into one another's hands, shall have been mastered ; and 
this is hardly understood in theory by beginners, much less in practice. Still 
in spite of all these disadvantages, the Edward Alleyns displayed talent, of a 
rough and rude kind, no doubt, but unquestionably talent. The very despera- 
tion of their case, perhaps, drew from them such heroic efforts as a drama more 
in their grasp could not have done. But whatever the cause, they certainly 
came through the ordeal with credit. Mr. Bowyer wasa forcible Master Walter, 
wanting in finish and in meaning, but effective in conventional ways and equal to 
the of lifting the dead weight of a heavy play. Mr. Hippisley as Clifford 
and Mr, Pope as Modus had excellent ideas of passion and picturesqueness ; 
when their means of expression are under control, they will be valuable come- 
dians. Mr. Minchin has humour, and Mr. Oldham a sense of eccentric individ- 
uality that should find their proper place in a comedy of manners. Miss Maud 
Oldham and Miss Edith J coden are at present the stars of the clubs Julia and 
Helen suiting their clearly marked styles exceptionally well and giving each 


good opportunity ef using a carefully acquired method, as natural as it is broad, 
fearless, and firm. 


With such beauties of nature as those in Ashurst Park, Tunbridge Wells, the 
dreariest of Elizabethan dramas might become interesting, and whoever was 
responsible for the choice of these exquisite grounds for a pastoral setting of 
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“Love's Labour Lost” has the ae of a true manager. Wagner himself would 
have hailed with enthusiasm such a stage and such a stock of scenery. Druid 
oaks and mossy glades, arching avenues, smooth grassy swards, and in the back- 
ground a silvery lake and wooded islet, for all manner of surprises in stage man- 
agement. The King of Navarre never had a lovelier park when he reigned over 
@ material kingdom ; and as for his sham majesty of the footlights, not all the 
painters’ and gasmen’s and property masters’ genius in the world could fashion 
such a wondrous house for him as this. The actors felt the inspiration, no less 
than the audience, and played with an ease and spirit rarely found among ama- 
teurs. Mr. Alan Mackinnon, who by common consent was credited with the 
whole production, share the honours with Mr. Henry Irving, junior, their read- 
ings of Borin and Boget having in them a strange dignity and reserve of power 
never expected and hardly ever within the range of any but the most practised 
actors. Mr. E. H. Clark, who is best in the melodramatic vein, shaped well as 
the fantastical Armado, and Mr. Morris gave just emphasis to the lines of the 
King. Considering the difficulties that appear to dog the footsteps of all 
Shakesperean clowns but the First Gravedigger and Master Dogberry, the 
comedians may fairly be called strong, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Richards, 
and Mr. Thomas, getting a liberal amount of humour from the antics of the 
comic relief party. Mrs. Charles Sim’s romantic style and heroic manner are 
quite in keeping with the charming Rosaline, of whom she gives by far the 
prettiest picture seen since the halcyon days of the Dramatic Students. Mrs. 
St. John Raikes is hardly less at home, too, as the sprightly Jacquenetta; and 
Lady Young plays with discretion and distinction the Princess of France. 
Dances, songs, and the enlivening charm of children pages and girl attendants 
from fairyland, were lavishly used to heighten the spectacular effects ; and if 
the play suffered to some extent from the wealth of adornment in this respect, 
few would be found to deny the beauty of the stage pictures, or to bewail the 
loss of any acting which would have needed their reduction to secure for it the 
prominence it would demand. 


Se 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Once more a charge of plagiarism is raised against the author of a successful 
play, and the consequent battle still rages, with the result that ‘“‘The English 
Rose ” hasreceived a considerable amount of gratuitous advertisement. We say the 
accusation is brought against the author because, although Mr. Buchanan in his 
letter to the Era speaks of it as “equally astonishing to Mr. Sims and myself,” 
it does not seem to be Mr. Coleman’s intention to impute any complicity to Mr. 
Buchanan’s collaborator. Here it is noticeable that Mr. Buchanan treats the 
allegation as one of simple plagiarism, and loftily ranges’ himself in the dis- 
tinguished society of Shakes; , Milton, Tennyson, Moliére, and Boucicault. 
A moment's examination of Mr. Coleman’s letter shows that there is something 
more involved than can be set on one side with the jaunty declaration of 
“entire indifference to such charges,” and that“ je prends mes biens oi je les trouve,” 
and “care not one feather whether people think me original or not.” Had Mr. 
Buchanan dug up for himself what he calls this familiar French melodrama, 
although it seems to have been necessary for Mr. Coleman to recall it to Mr. 
Clement Scott’s memory, no one would have had a right to do more than com- 
ment on the dramatist’s want of originality ; but here Mr. Buchanan admits 
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that a translation of “La Vendetta,” called “The Priest’s Oath,” was handed to 
him with a request to found a play upon it, and the fact that it was “cast aside 
with other lumber,” is no excuse for the use of the materials for a pur 
foreign to and inconsistent with the one for which they were entrusted to him. 
That the translation was “ incontinently forgotten” is a remarkable fact since 
the original has been so usefully remembered. “Priority of theft” may bea 
poor title to the stolen goods, but Mr. Coleman at least derived them from a 
source in which their function had been fulfilled, and where they were of no 
further use, while Mr. Buchanan took them from one whom he admittedly 
regarded as a friend, and who had confided them to him for a specific 
purpose. 

Truth to tell, the clerical business has been somewhat overdone of late, and, 
though Mr. Buchanan bases his claim to the priestly incident in “ The English 
Rose,” on the artistic principle that “treatment is everything,” it is manipulated 
in the Adelphi melodrama with no very startling force or skill, in spite of the 
added intensity of interest in the fact of the blood bond between the priest and 
the unjustly accused man. Mr, Buchanan must be credited with having in- 
vested this portion of the play with a greater proportion of the graces of literary 
style than is apparent elsewhere in the same work, and this surprises us the 
more when we find how feeble in its effect on the drama is the operation of the 
incident in dispute. Had the revelation of the confession been made the sole 
chance of escape for the prisoner, the situation would have been extremely 
powerful, although, as a matter of fact, the circumstances would have warranted 
a os ag ge from head-quarters, authorising the disclosure of so much as 
would have prevented the miscarriage of justice. But from a desire to 
lengthen the play, or an unwillingness to rest wholly upon an incident, a 
little too gloomily earnest for an Adelphi audience, the authors have dissipated 
the intensity of effect by indicating or allowing to be indicated several 
tolerably obvious means of extricating the hero. In fairness it must be said 
that this portion of the melodrama suffers from insufficient interpretation, 
ihe result being an unconvincing episode altogether overshadowed by the 
general and more robust interest, and that, though Mr. Coleman may have 
lost something of uncertain value, Mr. Buchanan has gained nothing. 


Leaving aside the personal question between the two gentlemen, which they 
may very well be left to fight out by themselves, it is matter for regret that 
Mr. Buchanan should avow himself in so frankly cynical a manner in favour of 


‘an indiscriminate system of annexation whose sole justification is success. 


Surely he would not seriously urge that the possession of the artistic tempera- 
ment should serve as an exemption from the obligations of common honesty. 
“What does it matter?” he says ; “If stealing is so easy, why don’t these gen- 
tlemen steal too, and so produce successful plays?” Why should he be so eager 
to pronounce the marriage between Art and Honour a failure, and advocate 
their divorce? That a great genius may endow filched goods with his own 
originality is a familiar truth amply testified to by the great names Mr. 
Buchanan has invoked, and but for these thefts, the world would have been in- 
calculably poorer ; but they did not rob the living owners of goods that were still 
in their possessor’s use, and their misappropriations do not justify an appeal by a 
successful playwright who has not, even by an Adelphi success, won his right 
to. a pedestal among them, in inciting mediocrities barren of original ideas to 
wholesale and systematic literary theft. The cribber and conveyer of more or 
less unconsidered trifles is quite busy enough without any encouragement from 
successful playwrights. 


In furtherance of our recent observations on the change in popular opinion 
with regard to the introduction of ecclesiastical matters on the stage, the 
invitation recently issued by Mr. Willard to the clergy is a remarkable con- 
firmation of the truth of our remarks and of the broadening of the spirit of 
the age in connection with such matters. It must be remembered that in 
inviting the clergy to see ‘“ Judah,” Mr. Willard is not only presenting one 
of their cloth, arrayed in the appropriate costume, as the principal character 
in the play, a thing which would of itself have been considered grossly offensive 
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twenty years ago; but he further exhibits the reverend gentleman as yield- 
ing suddenly to a great temptation, telling a lie with deliberate purpose and 
intention, and giving to it the added sanction of an oath. That the church- 
going public should not only tolerate this, but become sympathetically ab- 
sorbed in the play, is in itself a wonderful fact, but that the officers of the 
Church themselves should attend and give respectful hearing to it, speaks 
volumes alike for the catholic spirit of the clergy, and the earnest tendency of 
the higher forms of drama. It is hard to tell which phenomenon is the 
more gratifying. 


The wail raised from time to time against the inexorable infliction of the 
stage child, old and familiar though it has become, acquires fresh force as the 
thing itself grows in frequency and terror. Perhaps the “ wickedest and the 
worst,” as was once sung of the Colorado beetle, is that fiendish specimen which 
is supposed to emanate from the States. The past month has given us two of 
exceptional horror. In “ Aphrodite Dodge,” old playgoers were driven to be- 
lieve that the climax of infamy in things juvenile on the stage had come at last. 
“ That Girl” was taken by Mrs. Oscar Beringer and Mr. Henry Hamilton from 
a story by Miss Clementina Black, and the part of Aphrodite, an important one, 
was given to Miss Vera Beringer, who played it with fatal intelligence and 
skill. American children, we are told, are very different from our own, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, there are no American children ; they are 
only immature little men and women. Consider that theory pushed to its utmost 
extreme ; make the child, rude, conceited, inquisitive, forward ; deprive it of 
all reverence and respect for its parents, elders, and superiors ; endow it with 
preternatural sharpness, with a tongue and voice of deafening volubility ; and a 
rich vocabulary furnished strictly up to date with all the hideous attractions of 
American slang, and you may possibly form some faint idea of the charms of 
the character who was made the dea ex machina of the play. Such persons—it is 
impossible to call them children—there may be, but their existence would prove 
an irresistible argument in favour of systematic infanticide ; whilst the dreariest 
solitude would be preferable to their obnoxious presence. A character possess- 
ing many of these points of objection was recently given us in “The Great 
Unknown” at the Lyceum, and was impersonated by no less charming an 
actress than Miss Ada Rehan. This is the case of an older girl, of marriageable 
age, and yet young enough to wear pinafores and carry a slate suspended round 
her neck by a string. The really witless character of this part, the humour of 
which consisted of profuse recourse to American slang, was mitigated by a loye 
scene delightfully played by Miss Rehan, but the amplitude of the vocabulary 
was nothing less than amazing. “Great sakes!” “There are no flies on me,” 
“T should smile,” “On my sacred say so,” “ That’s just lollypops,” “Suits you 
down tc the ground,” “Give him the bounce,” “ Who are you, anyway ?” “ Oh, 
cut all that,” “I’ve got the Bard down fine,” are a few of the colloquial gems 
with which Miss Rehan favoured us. 


Not that Americans are the only offenders in this respect. In “Sweet 
Nancy” we are introduced to a very fine specimen of that kind of family whose 
uncomfortable sayings contribute so liberally to the repertory of the comic 
journalist. We know that children, even amiable ones, do say grossly un- 
pleasant things, sometimes with and sometimes without intention, and some- 
times we may prefer frank outspokenness, even if it hurts us a little, to deceit- 
ful reserve in children. Bunt that is no reason why the flippant rudeness of 
youngsters should be crystallised into stage dialogue more than is necessary for 
the purposes of illustration. No doubt it was desirable, in followiag out the 
design of Miss Broughton’s novel, that emphasis should be given to the bad 
bringing up of these children ; this was amply done, and a little more, in the 
first act ; out it was a mistake to continue hammering on the same note all 
through the second. The result was that, whereas the pert utterances and 
spoilt-child-like behaviour might have been amusing in moderation, people began 
to think what terribly unpleasant young people these must be to have always 
about you, and how great was the need for a little stiff corporal punishment. In 
fact, the audience might have laughed as guests laugh at the antics of their 
friends’ children when they have only to submit to them occasionally for a few 
minutes at a time, but who would savagely resent the same conduct if they were 
constantly exposed to it. 
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Why is the part of Jaques such a histrionic “ monkey-puzzle” to the many 
actors who have essayed to mount it? To the moderate student of Shakespeare 
the difficulty appears chimerical. Yet to no actor in our recollection has the 
light of correct interpretation been vouchsafed. One and all they go too far 
afield for original conceptions of the part, which really he who runs may read. 
And herein, we think, lies their error. For it is the wont of him who may be 
cast for the character to burrow at too great a depth for the jewels of thought 
supposed to be underlying the melancholy fellow’s musings. A palpable mis- 
conception. Jaques’s reflections are the reflections of a libertine old before 
his time, who, having sucked the sweets of artificial life to the shell, turns to 
nature as the only real good. Nothing very profound in that, one might say. 
Indeed it is something a trick with a certain class of persons to hold mankind 
in general responsible for the vacuum in life its own excesses have created. 
With the intelligent of this class, a meditative manner of pondering the fruits 
of experience excites an interest which they take great secret satisfaction from. 
They like to wear their arms in slings, as it were, for all the world to pity. But 
for the most part, curiosity as to the outer significations of existence is no more 
dead in them than in a polled sheep with five years’ experience of pasture-land. 
So with Jaques. The inquisitive boy is inherent in him yet, and for all his tall 
talk, it is greatly probable that after a month’s lonely self-communing in the 
woods, he will tighten his girdle and walk briskly back into the city after his 
restored master. 


Of all remembered exponents of the character, Hermann Vezin walked 
nearest the truth. Yet even he represented tie cynical rogue as a somewhat 
weary man of middle age, speaking his profounder thoughts aloud. Jaques 
proper has no profound thoughts, and he is not weary of the world. He has 
transferred his interest for the moment from people to things, that isall. And 
he sucks vast content from his melancholy. His gloom is the luminous gloom of 
soli woods ; but it is gloom for all that, and not suppressed hilarity as Mr. 
Bourchier represented it lately at the St. James's. Crux Criticorum! Why will 
Jack Pudding Roscius study his Shakespeare through clouded lenses? Surely 
his text is plain to the naked eye. Mr. Clarke, of the Daly Company, gave us 
the usual conventional reading of the character. He added more than the 
conventional prolixity, however, to the famous “stage” speech. Great Gods! 
as if the unfettered foresters would listen and laugh through that wearisome 
monologue. They would yawn the pedagogue into silence after the fourth line. 
But Jaques proper would blush to prose. 


Then, too, no actor to our mind has ever “dressed” to the part. Jaques 
should walk lean and ungartered—a dry-tongued philosopher—a species of 
amiable Louis XI., with all the latter’s cynical observance and none of his 
bowelless cunning. We have met him nowadays, pointing the moral of the sins 
of his youth, careless of appearances, conscious of deep experience, but capable of 
strong, silent feeling—filled with what Drake calls “the humourous sadness of 
an amiable misanthropy.” But of whatever capacity his exponents may be, the 
established 52 aga of cutting down his part wholesale, together with the 
customary elision of other valuable speeches and characters, to secure an ill- 
balanced share of hearing for Rosalind, is reprehensible in the last degree. “As 
You Like It,” than which no play affords better opportunities for a score of 
actors, has come to be considered a single-star piece. 


To witness nowadays the performance of a comedy of the school of play- 
rights of twenty or thirty years ago, is to congratulate ourselves on the immense 
strides made by our younger corps of dramatists since then. Compare Bouci- 
cault with Jones, Tom Taylor with Grundy, Robertson with Pinero. Wanting 
in constructive ability that older school was not, and it possessed genuine 
humonr of a rather bones-and-bang’s type. But in the keen sparkle of wit it 
was lamentably deficient. It knew how to knock a telling story into dramatic 
shape (situations may be left out of account; they are the first formule of the 
+ apace of the drama, and, as such, are generally rather shaped by the actor than 
the author) ; it knew how to appeal to its audiences on a somewhat artificial 
grade of feeling, and it fell into (studied is not the word) a simple direct- 
ness of language that was not unattractive. Bui, when all is said, the 
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school’s popularity was due mainly to its exponents, and not to its intrinsic 
merits. ow do the proportions lie between the successful gag of talk 
and of gesture, and the written value of such plays as “Green Bushes,” 
“David Garrick,” and that much-discussed melodrama “London Assurance.” 
None of them is a reading play. On the other hand, there are lines in 
“ The Profligate,” in the “ Cabinet Minister,” in “ Judah,” that would illuminate 
any one of these from end to end, and leave it dark withdrawn. But then, 
after all, the world swims deeper than was its wont, and comes up seldomer 
for air. We used to have tails to wag once upon a time wherewith to express 
our joy. But when we found we could clap our paws together the tails dropped 
off. Then came gloves for tender palms, and the refinement of broad humour 


to delicate wit. me day, perhaps, we shall applaud with our eyelids. It is 
simple evolution. 


Referring to Mr. Findon’s article on the amateur stage, appearing in the 
August issue of THe THEaTRE, “0. P. Pit” writes, in a letter too long to print 
in its entirety :— Mr. Findon says the future school of dramatic art is the 
Amateur Dramatic Club, but if the profession is to be recruited from London 
only, how are provincial amateurs, who play for their own amusement, and 
rehearse, &c., in their spare time, to attend the necessary rehearsals for even 
one of the four annual performances at a West End theatre? All the 
profession are not Londoners; and as Mr. Findon says provincial stock 
companies are things of the past, and cannot be revived (an opinion 
which I very much question), how is a possible future actor from a provincial 
amateur club to getachance. Mr. Findon’s scheme for recruiting the pro- 
fession from the amateur stage is good in theory, but at the present time 
amateur clubs are formed mostly by men in business, who, having a love and a 
taste for acting, have banded themselves together and devote their spare time 
to that object, and for no ulterior purpose beyond charity.” 


Apropos of the allusions to Foote in Part IV. of the “ Bath Stage Annals,” 
appearing in the August issue of THE THEATRE, the following resuscitated 
specimens of that favourite wit’s humour may not be considered out of place :— 
Once, on a masquerade night, “‘ Jockey, of Norfolk,” the notorious tippler, asked 
Foote, who was his intimate, ‘What new character he should go in?” ‘Go 
sober,” said Foote. The following anecdote is also told :— 

Foote, travelling in the West of England, dined one day at an inn. When 
the cloth was removed, the landlord asked him how he liked his fare. 

“T have dined as well as any man in England,” said Foote. 

“Except Mr. Mayor,” answed the landlord. 

“T do not except anybody whatever,” said Foote. 

“But you must!” bawled the landlord. 

“T won't!” 

“You must!” 

At length the strife ended by the landlord (who was a petty magistrate) 
taking Foote before the mayor, who observed it had been customary in that 
town for many years to always except the mayor, and accordingly fined him a 
pee for not conforming te this ancient custom. Upon this decision, Foote 
paid the shilling, at the same time observing that he thought the landlord was 
the greatest fool in Christendom—except Mr. Mayor. 


During the past month, several of the theatres have closed. “Sweet 
Nancy ” after a short but prosperous run, was compelled to be withdrawn from 
the Lyric Theatre in consequence of Mr. Horace Sedger requiring the house to 
be — at his disposal. ‘Mr. Buchanan has taken the Royalty Theatre and 
will revive “Sweet Nancy” there about the middle of this month. The Globe 
Theatre has been closed since the 9th, when Miss Adelaide Moore’s season came 
to an end, and will be re-opened by Mr. George Paget with Mr. Luscombe 
Searelle’s opera ‘“Isidora.” There is no immediate tenant for the Opera 
Comique, but when Mr. Terry returns to his own theatre, Miss Cissy Grahame 
will transfer “The Judge” to the Opera Comique. Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
having acquired some adjacent property, will be enabled to enlarge and improve 
the Vaudeville Theatre, which is consequently closed on account of the 
alterations which are proceeding. The Lyceum up to the date occupied by the 
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Augustin Daly Company closed on Saturday the 19th ult. and will re-open 
when Mr. Irving resumes management with his new play by Herman Merivale, 
founded on “The Bride of Lammermoor.” The Princess’s, which has now 
been shut some time, will, if all goes well, have Mrs. Langtry for a manageress, 
who will revive there “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The new building now being 
rapidly 2 ey on in Wych Street for Mr. Wilson Barrett's occupation, is to be 
called the “New Olympic,” and will probably open somewhere about. the 
middle of October ; the programme at the time of writing is not decided upon. 
At the Avenue there have been several changes in the cast of “ Dr. Bill.”. Mr. 
J. G. Grahame has filled the title role, Mr. Wilfred Shine has succeeded Mr. 
Chevalier as Mr. Firman, Miss Alma Stanley has replaced Miss Fanny Brough 
(who, after a short holiday, returned to Drury Lane for the rehearsals in “ A 
Million of Money,” in which Mr. Charles Warner, just returned from Australia, 
also takes a leading part), Miss Lilian: Hingston plays Louisa Brown, Miss E. 
Robins’ original part, and Mrs. Leston that of Mrs. Firman, in which Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq appeared. Mr. Grahame succeeds very well as Dr. Bill, and 
Miss Alma Stanley takes a broader view of the character of Mrs. Horton, 
rendering it perhaps more of a low comedy one, but still acceptable and highly 
amusing. The piece has run so well that there is no probability of “ The 
Struggle for Life” being seen for some time here. It may be mentioned at 
the same time that Mr. Alexander has leased the St. James Theatre, which he 
will occupy early in January.when some alterations and improvements have been 
made in the house, one of the most satisfactory of which will be the introduction of 
the electric light. Mr. Hare thought it advisable for health’s sake to take a 
holiday, and therefore on the 11th of August entrusted the character of Mr. 
Benjamin Goldfinch to Mr. George Raiemond, who had played the character in 
the provinces with much success. The new representative (who was associated 
with Mrs. Langtry for a considerable time in America in high-class parts) has 
given every satisfaction. The very nature of the part requires that it should be 
played something on the lines adopted by Mr. Hare, but Mr. Raiemond has a 
characterisation of his own, which he introduces with much effect, and also 
somé happy little bits of business. Miss Webster has succeeded Miss Blanche 
Horlock in the characters of Lucy in “ Dream Faces” and Lucy Lorrimer in 
Mr. Grundy’s play. 


A very pretty open-air ballet was produced at the Crystal Palace on July 23, 
iavented by Mr. Oscar Barrett, and composed and arranged by Madame Katti 
Lanner. It is entitled the “ Witches’ Haunt,” and naturally contains a super- 
natural element. The hero, Gabriel, befriends a gipsy-boy, and an old fortune- 
teller prophesies that his love for Dora will be returned if he is only faithful to 
her. He goes to sleep in the forest, and there appears to him Sybil, the Spirit 
of the Wood, who endeavours to win him over by her fascination, and would 
probably succeed, but that he produces a cross which Dora has given him as a 
safeguard. The sketch is made the vehicle for some very beautiful scenery 
and some clever effects in animated trees, and the sudden transformation of a 
number of apparent hags into most lovely women, whose dresses are exquisitely 
beautiful. There is a comic element in the squirrels, pixies, and gnomes, who 
play their pranks on Gabriel whilst asleep. The characters are well filled, and 
special praise must be awarded to Miss Louise Loveday for her graceful 
dancing as Sybil. The ballet is one of the prettiest that the Crystal Palace 
has given us. 


An American journal, referring to the fact that Mr. Joseph Hatton is about 
to take a vacation in America, says the author’s novels invariably bear trace of 
his latest holiday—the Venetian scenes in “ By Order of the Czar,” to wit. Mr. 
Hatton is not, however, going to the States this time in the interest of fiction 
only, but more particularly to see the Palmer season in November next opened 
by his friend Mr. Willard, and with his daughter, Bessie Hatton, as Nancy in 
“The Middleman,” and Lady Eve in “Judah.” There is another, among other 
reasons, for Mr. Hatton's trip. He is collaborating with Mr. Augustin Daly in 
the most important work of the coming Daly season in New York. It is also 
a age that Mr. Willard during his American engagement will produce a play 

y Mr. Joseph Hatton, which he accepted more than a year ago. Mr. Hatton 
has for many years had journalistic and theatrical interests on both sides of the 
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Atlantic. He was for six or seven years the special correspondent in Europe 
of the New York Times. Just as Sarcey travelled with the Francaise company 
on their first trip to England as their historiographer, so did Mr. Hatton travel 
with the Irving company on their first visit to America, with pleasant and im- 
a literary results. It cannot fail to be of advantage to Mr. Willard to 

ve the advice of so experienced a friend as Mr. Hatton, who will have a 
double interest in the Palmer season with his daughter asa specially engaged 
member of the company. Mr. Hatton’s “ By Order of the Czar,” which is to be 
dramatised in due course, has had an enormous sale in the United States and 
Canada. For the past twelve months Mr. Hatton has held an important posi- 
tion on the European staff of the New York Herald, and has been largely re- 
sponsible for the editorial work of the Sunday edition of that famous journal 
in London. He is expected to return to town at Christmas. Mr. Willard’s 
season will last until May in next year. 


“The Great Unknown” was withdrawn on Saturday, August 11th, and 
“ Casting the Boomerang” revived in its place at the Lyceum Theatre by the 
Augustin Daly Company, who took their farewell in it on Saturday, August 
16.. The season, though a short one, has been successful, and Mr. Augustin 
Daly, who said a few words on the fall of the curtain, announced that he should 
‘return to the same theatre next autumn. He expressed the thanks of himself 
and company for. the kindness with which the audiences had welcomed them, 
and specially acknowledged how much they were all indebted to the Press for 
‘the courtesy and friendly feeling exhibited to them. 


The Augustin Daly Company very generously gave their services (as did Mr. 
Daly, the manager of the Lyceum Theatre) for a matinée on July 23, in aid of 
Mrs. Jeune’s holiday fund. The third and fourth acts of “As You Like It,’ 
and “ A Woman’s Won't,” were contributed by tne Daly Company. Miss Claire 
Ivanova gave two of the speeches from “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” commencing 
respectively, “ And this is life,” and “I went with Irene into the house,” and 

: though a little wanting in fervour, her elocution was otherwise to be admired. 
Miss Genevieve Ward admirably rendered Queen Constance in the last scene 
from “ King John,” Madame Antoinette Sterling gained an enthusiastic encore 
for her singing of “ The Betier Land,” and Miss Belle Botford, a young lady from 
Boston, made her first public appearance in London, and proved herself an 
accomplished violinist by her execution of Leonard’s ‘Souvenir de Bade.” 
Miss Ada Rehan delivered with great taste the occasional epilogue, written for 
the charity by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


Mr. Courtice Pounds (whose photograph appears in this month’s issue) is 
the son of Miss Mary Curtice, a well-known concert-singer. At as early an 
age as eight years he was a chorister, and when only eleven was promoted to be 
soloist at St. Stephen’s Church, South Kensington. From thence he joined, as 
a member of the choir, the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, and used to sing at 
City feasts and the Aquarium. When an adult he went back to St. Stephen’s, 
and was appointed tenor and soloist. He then applied to Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
who engaged him for the Savoy chorus, during which engagement he was 
understudy to Mr. Rutland Barrington and to Mr. Durward Lely in “ Patience,” 
and sang both parts on different occasions during 1881. He also sang in “ Mock 
Turtles.” In 1882 he had a small. part in “TIolanthe,” in which piece when on 
tour he played Lord Tolloller. In 1884 he toured in the “ Princess Ida,” play- 
ing Hilarion. He visited America in 1885 as Nanki-Pooh in the “ Mikado,” 
was lent for three months’ opera to the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and also went to 
Berlin with the Savoy Company. In 1887 he returned to America, where he 
appeared as Richard Dauntless in “Ruddigore,” and also sang in the same 
character at a matinée in London. He subsequently had a nine months’ engage- 
ment at the Casino, New York, returned to England, and in May, 1888, played 
Colonel Fairfax in the “ Yeomen of the Guard.” In 188) he appeared as 
Colonel Cavendish in “ Tobacco Jars,” and is now engaged at the Savoy Theatre 
as Marco Palmieri in “ The Gondoliers.” 
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The annual examination, if it may be so called, of the students attending 
Neville’s Dramatic Studio, was held last month at 41, Fitzroy Square, when a 
performance of “ Married Life” was given, and showed at least that good work 
is being done there, and that no pains are spared to render thestudentsefficient. 
If we did not see any proofs of positive genius, all concerned evinced an artistic 
desire, and the faults that are inevitable in amateurs who lack professional 
training, were almost entirely absent. We noticed specially that,the students 
had been taught to speak clearly and distinctly ; to gesticulate appropriately ; 
to “pose” with effect ; to express the emotions facially ; had. learnt. the 
value of “ bye-play,” and to characterise tolerably well. The profession must 
be potest He: and it is better that the young soldiers of our.“ professional 
army” should have to start with such a knowledge of their artas Messrs. H. 
Neville and Fred Gartside—two actors: of ‘great ae, reg pe impart to 
them, than to commence their career with all the crudities that are so percep- 
tible in those who have had no training. We are glad to encourage any in- 
stitution that tends to raise the profession artistically. Those who particularly 
deserved mention were Miss Alice Mackness as Mrs. Lynx ; Miss Sarah Brook 
as Mrs. Coddle ; Mr. S. Prince Lloyd as Mr. Lynx ; and Mr. F. G. Brandon as 
Mr. Dove. The attendance was large, Mr. Henry Neville’s discourse upon the 
dramatic art, which followed the performance, being looked forward to with 
much interest. He prefaced his discourse by complimenting the students who 
had taken part in the practise rehearsal on their admirable exemplification of 
the rules and principles laid down for their guidance. Mr. Neville then pro- 
ceeded with his lecture on dramatic art, the purport of which was to “ impress 
the necessity for certain efforts, and the importance of certain requirements” 
closely associated with the practice of dramatic art, which he described as 
“imperishable,” founded on the most irrepressible instincts of humanity, which 
could only perish with humanity itself. The speaker maintained that the per- 
fection of art in all countries is the faithful realisation and representation of 
the passions, and to attain that desired result, diligent study was required not 
necessarily with a master, but “study from the great models Nature has pro- 
vided, then the beauties of psychology, the value of temperament in the 
development of character are revealed to you. Nothing must be left to chance 
on the stage. Study to give a faithful representation.” The different branches 
of study were then described at some length with amusing examples. “ Respect 
the art you follow, cultivate a due sense of the responsibility and importance of 

our calling. You have a great study before you, in every way worthy your 
st efforts. Remember earnestness is the soul of art ; use the art according 
to your own style, manner, individuality. Learn to feel for yourselves, and act 
with heart and soul and enthusiasm.” The afternoon was altogether an 
agreeable one, meeting as we did so many who are interested in the profession. 
Messrs. H. Neville and Fred Gartside have our best wishes for the success they 
certainly merit. 


_ Miss Decima Moore (the subject of our photograph) has been but a short 
time in the dramatic profession, but has already acquitted herself so well as to 
encourage her in the hope of a most successful career in the future. On 
leaving school in 1887, the young lady won the Victoria scholarship for singing 
at the Blackheath Conservatoire of Music, and studied there with Madame Rose 
Hersee for nearly two years, when Miss Decima Moore was fortuuate enough to 
obtain an engagement with Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and made her débiit as Uasilda in 
“ The Gondoliers,” December 7, 1889. Miss Decima Moore is sister to Misses Eva 
and Bertha Moore, the reputation of both of whom is known to our readers. 


From the last day of July Miss Calhoun was announced in the programme to 
appearas Vashti Dethic in Mr. H. A. Jones’s play, “Judah,” Miss Olga Brandon 
having from prior engagements been compelled to relinquish the character. It 
is always difficult for either actor or actress to give complete satisfaction when 
they succeed another in a character which his or her predecessor has 
triumphantly filled. Miss Calhoun would have made, no doubt, a far greater 
success if no comparison could have been instituted. As it is, hers is a very 
excellent performance, exhibiting much intensity and some power, but it 1s 
— in that weird, almost mystic, aspect which Miss Olga Brandon imparted 
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Sadler’s Wells was re-opened at popular prices on August 4th by Messrs. 
Wilmot and Freeman. The house had been re-decorated and much improved. 
“Shadows of a Great City,” which had a successful run at the Princess's, was 
the piece chosen for representation. 


Mr. Arthur Roberts, wishing to appear once more before Londoners previous 
to his entering on. a ae ee tour, gave a special farewell matinée of 
“Guy Fawkes, Esq.,” on July 26, at the Gaiety. The burlesque was written 
by Messrs. A. C. Torr and Herbert F. Clark. who, if their work was given in its 
integrity, cannot be complimented on it. There was really nothing of a story, 
but the whole piece was an enlarged variety entertainment, evidently written 
for the display of Mr. Roberts’ drollery and eccentric humour. That he was 
amusing goes without saying, and he was well supported by Mr. W. H. Rawlins 
as James L., by Miss Fanny Marriott as Robert Catesby, by Mr. G. B. Prior as 
Grovel, and hy Miss Amelia Gruhn as Viviana Radcliffe. Miss Minnie Thur- 
gate was good as Angelica, and introduced a very pretty dance in that 
character. Mr. Sam Wilkinson was very amusing as Badcorn, a Friar Tuck 
sort of creature. 


Miss Olga Brandon was nnfortunately obliged to rest her voice on August 11. 
She had for some time overstrained it in the arduous character of Vashti 
Dethic, and should really not have taxed it for the opening night of “The 
English Rose,” at the Adelphi. She was naturally anxious not to disappoint 
the public, and therefore struggled as long as she could, but was at length com- 
pelled to relinquish the part of Ethel Kingston to her understudy, Miss Ada 
Ferrar, who played it for some nights, and, we ‘must say, acquitted herself 
admirably. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from July 17, 1890, 
to August 9, 1890. 
(Revivals are marked thus® ). 
July 21 “A Gold Mine,” play in three acts, by Brander Matthews and G. H. 
Jessop. Gaiety. 
21 “Nap; or,a Midsummer Night’s Scream, ’fairy burlesque, by Stanley 
Rogers (first time in London). Elephant and Castle. 
24 “The Witches’ Haunt,” open-air ballet, invented by Oscar Barrett 
and arranged by Mdme. Katti Lanner. Crystal Palace. 
“Dear Friends,” comedietta, by Miss Mary Righton (first time in 
London). Matinée. Vaudeville. 
“Little Nobody,” comedy, in three acts, by Miss Mary Righton (first 
time in London). Matinée. Vaudeville. 
“The Judge,” farcical play, in three acts, by Arthur Law. Terry’s. 
“Sweet Will,” one-act comedy, by Henry Arthur Jones. Watinde. 
Shaftesbury. 
“Guy Fawkes, Esq.,” burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. Torr and 
Herbert F. Clark. Matinée. Gaiety. 
“That Girl,” three-act comedy, by Henry Hamilton and Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer. Matinée. Haymarket. 
“Jimmy Watt,” drama, in three acts (author not announced), for 
copyright purposes. Elephant and Castle Theatre. 
“This Woman and That,” three-act play, by Pierre Leclercq. 
Matinée. Globe. 
“The English Rose,” original four-act drama, by George R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan. Adelphi. 
“The Corsican Brothers,” opening of the New Queen’s, late Novelty. 
“ Shadows of a Great City,” re-opening of Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
“The Earl’s Daughter,’ one-act comedy-drama, by E. Haslingden 
Russell. Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway. 
“The Great Unknown,” three-act eccentric comedy, adapted by 
Augustin Daly from the German. Daly’s Company. Lyceum. 
“Welcome, Little Stranger,” comedy, in three acts, by James Albery. 
Criterion. 
9° “The Bookmaker,” comedy in three acts, by J. W. Piggott (placed in 
evening bill). Gaiety. 
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In the Provinces, from July 14, 1890, to August 11, 1890. 
July 18 “The Muddler,” three-act farcical comedy, by Hilton Hill. Grand, 
Nottingham. 
» 21 “Shelter,” comedietta,by W. H. Goldsmith. T.R., Stockton-on-Tees. 
» 23 “A Noble Lie,” romantic play, in four acts, by Fred Jarman. 
T. R., Jersey. 
“Tight at Last,” five-act comedy-drama, by W. J. Patmore. T. R., 
Manchester. 
“Fortune’s Fool,’ five-act drama, adapted from the French ‘by 
Charles Harbury. T. R., Stratford, E. 
“Brought to Light,” domestic drama, in three acts, by Edward 
Darbey. Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich. 
“'Darry, the Dauntless,” burlesque, in two acts, by Hal Gatward and 
W. T. Thompson. Royal County Theatre, Reading. 
“The Wheel of Fortune,” three-act domestic drama (author un- 
announced). Royal, Workington. 
“The Slave of Drink,” four-act drama, by Walter Reynolds. Queen's 
Opera House, Workington. 
“‘Marishka,” sensational drama, in five acts, by Madame Wanda 
Zalenska. T. R., Great Grimsby. 
10 “His Lordship,” three-act comedy, adapted by Armiger Barczinski 
from T. W. Speight’s novel, “A Barren Title.’ Warlingham 
School. 
11 ‘A Man ina Thousand,” drama, in five acts, by Clarence Burnette. 
T.R., North Shields. 
In Paris, from July 12, 1890, to August 15, 1890. 
July 18° “Les Noces d'un Reserviste,” four-act vaudeville, by Chivot and 
Duru. Cluny. 
» 21° “Les Petits Oiseaux,” comedy, by Labiche and Delacour. Frangais. 





